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GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


If the government is to continue in business enterprises 
that should be left to private initiative, the time has been 
reached when officials in charge of these enterprises should 
be prohibited, by act of Congress, from issuing misleading 
statements to the public about the financial results of such 
operations. Just as soon as one of these enterprises shows 
an excess of income over outgo, statements are issued to 
the press in which claims of “profits” are made. 

The latest example of officials rushing into print with 
“profits” is the statement issued by the U. S. Shipping 
Board claiming a “direct profit” of $635,842 from operations 
of the United States Lines in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1927, and a “net profit” of $371,085 from the same opera- 
tion. This statement is subject to even more severe criticism 
than we have made of statements issued by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, operator of the government barge 
lines on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. The barge line 
operators at least charge something for depreciation, though 
they claim profits without taking into consideration the cost 
of capital put into the enterprise by Congress and other 
overhead costs. We find nothing in the Shipping Board 
statement that shows that any account is taken even of the 
item of depreciation. Why bother about depreciation? 
When the ships wear out—if the government is still engaged 
in a business that should be left to private capital—there will 
be waving of the flag and fervent appeals for money from 
the public treasury for new ships. The Shipping Board 
statement, of course, says nothing about the cost of the 
capital that makes it possible for the board to operate ships. 
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Yet it claims “a direct profit” and “a net profit” on opera- 
tions of the United States Lines. 

These statements about profits are decidedly mislead- 
ing. They are misleading if understood to be confined only 
to expenses incident to government operation. Because 
money comes from the sale of government bonds or from 
taxation for the maintenance of these enterprises, the offi- 
cials in charge apparently think that it is a gift bestowed by 
the people without any cost being involved. Why these 
officials do not take into account the cost of money is some- 
thing we have never been able to understand. If the govern- 
ment operations are compared with what would have to be 
faced in. the way of expenses under private ownership and 
operation, the “profit” statements are subject to further 
criticism on the ground that no estimate is made of what 
would have-to be paid in taxes. 

Public funds by the millions have been poured into the 
Shipping Board enterprise. The public is entitled to an 
honest statement as to the financial results of that operation. 
Under the merchant marine act, the Shipping Board, as we 
understand it, is acting as a promoter of shipping to the end 
that the government lines may be transferred to private own- 
ership and operation. Therefore, there is all the more reason 
why statements as to financial results of operation should 
show what the cost of capital is and that, under private 
operation, taxes, for example, would be an expense that 
would have to be met, in addition to the cost of capital. 

Apparently there is misunderstanding in some quarters 
as to what the “United States Lines” includes. Based on the 
Shipping Board statement under discussion, there have been 
reports in the daily press to the effect that now the govern- 
ment merchant marine is showing a “profit.” The “United 
States Lines” is the name given the board’s passenger service 
in the north Atlantic. Five passenger vessels, including the 
Leviathan, are operated in that service. The government 
merchant marine as a whole, in the fiscal year just closed, 
according to a recent estimate issued by the board, did not 
“cost” in excess of $16,000,000, as against $19,600,000 for 
the previous fiscal year and $30,063,000 for the year before 
that. That word “cost” means the amount that the taxpay- 
ers put up through the federal government to meet the dif- 
ference between what the board pays out and what it takes in. 


QUARTERLY COMMODITY FORECAST 

The shippers’ regional advisory boards and the car 
service division of the American Railway Association 
this week issued their first regular quarterly commodity 
forecast for the country as a whole. Issuance of this 
report is another achievement to the credit of the re- 
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tion System offers so many advantages to 
manufacturers and jobbers that they are 
locating plants and branches along its lines 
in ever increasing numbers. 


\ These locations are situated in or 
« near well developed communities affording 
~ unlimited electric power, coal and water, 


. and served by unexcelled facilities for 


freight and passenger transportation. 


Illinois Traction System has available along its lines 
numerous splendid industry sites offering advantages well 
worthy of your investigation. 


This highly developed electric railway serves the prin- 
cipal cities of Central Illinois, as well as the great St. Louis 
industrial area. It is the only railway with independent en- 
trance over its own bridge into the city of St. Louis. 


Joint freight rates and physical track connections with 
all principal steam railways make possible shipments over its 
lines to or from any point in the United States. Standard 
freight equipment is freely interchanged with all railways. 
Industries and private sidings on connecting lines may be 
reached under reciprocal switching arrangements. 


Write the Traffic Department, Illinois Traction 
System, Springfield, Illinois, for detailed in- 
formation concerning industrial sites available. 
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gional advisory boards. The report not only makes pos- 
sible an estimate as to transportation requirements for 
the commodities covered for the third quarter this year, 
but affords an index to the general business situation. 
It shows that the transportation requirements for twen- 
ty-seven of the principal commodities for the third quar- 
ter will be approximately 416,000 cars in e-:cess of load- 
ings in the same period last year, or an increase of 4.3 
per cent. Reports of individual commodity committees 
as to transportation requirements for the future have 
not been far from the actual loading that later material- 
ized. For example, the forecast of loadings covering 
thirty-five commodity designations for Pacific Northwest 
territory for January, 1927, was given at a meeting on 
the preceding December 15 as 87,371 cars, and the actual 
loading of these commodities in January was 88,985 cars. 
Standardization of the commodity committee reports 
made possible the issuance of the report for the country 
asa whole. The officials of the car service division and 
members of the regional advisory boards are to be con- 
gratulated on this accomplishment. 


ADVERTISING INTIMIDATION 


A recent number of Railroad Data, issued by the 
committee on public relations of the eastern railroads, 
contains the following warning: 


We have just been advised of a current practice of soliciting 
advertising or contributions for railway employes’ publications with 
the intimation that—unless the advertising is given or the contribu- 
tion is made—railroad service to the shipper will be impaired or his 
shipments not be properly handled. 


There are a number of publications issued by responsible organ- 
izations of railway employes in which advertising space is sold. 
Railway executives have no criticism of legitimate solicitation of 
advertising for these publications. Whether or not the shipper 
should purchase such advertising is a question for the shipper to 
decide upon the merits as related to his particular business. 


But the shipper should thoroughly understand that, while rail- 
way executives do not oppose such legitimate solicitation, they are 
unequivocally opposed to any solicitor intimating that railroad serv- 
ice will be affected by the shipper’s decision as to advertising or 
contribution. Each shipper can decide such questions in the confi- 
dence that he will receive the best possible service, whatever his 
decision may be. , 

We are rather surprised that the committee has just 
learned of the thing it condemns. It has been a more or 
less common practice for some of the railroad labor organ- 
izations, or persons assuming to speak for them, to put out 
a year book, program, or something of the sort, “farming” 
the contract to the printer, perhaps, and supplying the solic- 
itors for the printer with union cards. These solicitors go 
after shippers, sometimes threatening that, unless they adver- 
tise, their service will be impaired. In other cases they 
Promise special favors if the shippet makes a substantial 
contribution or buys an advertisement. The traffic director 
of one large commercial organization informs us that one of 
his members has been foolish enough to contribute six thou- 
sand dollars in one year to such schemes in the hope of get- 
ting his shipments moved promptly. He contributed to the 
railway telegraphers, railway track walkers, railway section 
men, and other organizations that had nothing whatever to 
do with the handling of shipments. 

It might appear that this is an unusual case and that the 
shipper responsible for it belongs to the class one of which 
the late lamented Barnum said was born every minute; and, 
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perhaps, that is true. But Barnum’s statement was also true 
and the suckers must be protected. It is remarkable how 
little business men, as a class, know about the railroad busi- 
ness and it would probably be surprising if it were known 
how much money was paid out in this way. For that reason 
we are bringing the matter to the attention of traffic men 
that they may take the matter up with their employers who, 
in many cases, no doubt, submit to this unnecessary holdup 
without consulting their traffic departments. One excuse, 
however, that might be urged for the “sucker” is that, during 
the recent war, it was found next to impossible to get any 
kind of satisfactory car service or treatment, even at ticket 
windows, without “handing out” something. But those days 
are gone forever, we hope. If either party in the business 
between carrier and shipper holds a club it is the shipper. 
He does not need to submit to extortion from railway 
employes. 

Railroad officials, we have assumed, were alive to the 
situation and were doing what they could to stop it. The 
article we have quoted proves that, if they have not been as 
much on their toes in the past as they might have been, they 
are at least so now. Officials of the railway men’s organiza- 
tions also know the situation and condemn it. Here, for in- 
stance, is a letter written in September, 1925, by W. G. Lee, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States: 


For several years past advertising solicitors of various kinds 
and under every known pretext have imposed upon business men, 
using in many instances the name of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, to the extent that I am very often asked for some 
method that will protect both the business men of a locality and 
the standing of our Brotherhood as well. 

I am just in receipt of a letter from Seattle, Wash., enclosing a 
newspaper clipping captioned, “Bogus Relief Fund Solicitors at 
Work,” which I attach hereto. Our secretary of the local at Seat- 
tle, in reply to an inquiry made by Morgans Flower Shop, 1418 
Third avenue, Seattle, under date of the 15th ultimo, writes in part: 

“This lodge and other lodges throughout the country have 
written to not only yourself but many other merchants, and we 
have, in order to protect merchants, notified various business organ- 
izations not to contribute in any way to solicitors claiming to 
represent transportation employes of railroads until they had first 
made inquiry of the local lodge officers in their city as to the stand- 
ing of such solicitors.” 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has been instrumental 
in punishing by jail sentence a number of such fraudulent solicit- 
ors, but it is absolutely useless to attempt to protect merchants and 
other business men against such frauds until some attempt is made 
on the part of such business men to protect themselves by inquiring 
as to the responsibility of such solicitors. 

In writing you I am hopeful that if the substance of this letter 
is given in any or all publications issued by you it may be the means 
of saving some business men at least from foolishly contributing 
without investigation. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen does 
not solicit, and its laws positively prohibit any member from solicit- 
ing financial aid in connection with sick or disabled members. The 
Brotherhood is paying in excess of three and one-half million dol- 
lars annually for death and disability to its members, and in addi- 
tion provides hospital care for members afflicted with tuberculosis, 
and maintains a home for aged and disabled railroad employes, and 
in every possible way does its utmost to care for its own sick and 
disabled members without imposing upon the public. This organiza- 
tion has 965 local lodges, one or more in practically every railroad 
terminal in the United States and Canada, and its membership at 
this writing is approximately 180,000, therefore I am sure you will 
understand, my desire to protect its good name against fraudulent 
solicitors who often carry forged or fraudulent credentials. 

Thanking you for any assistance you may lend in this con- 
nection. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 19605, Ashland Leather Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
et al., assigned for July 29, at Boston, Mass., before Examiner 
McGrath was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Argument in No. 18732, Andrews Brothers et al. vs. Penna. 
R. R. et al., assigned for July 25, at Washington, D. C., was 
postponed. 























































































































































LAKE CARGO COAL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Announcement by the Norfolk & Western, from its head 
offices at Roanoke, Va., on July 26, that it had determined to 
make a reduction of 20 cents a ton, effective August 28, on lake 
cargo coal from mines on its rails, was assumed by men in the 
Commission who had been dealing with the subject, as indicat- 
ing the character of the controversy over lake cargo coal rates 
in the immediate future. While they had no official information 
about the decision of the Norfolk & Western coincident with 
the newspaper announcement made at Roanoke, they assumed 
that the Norfolk & Western was taking the step which the lines 
serving the most distant districts had determined upon as due 
their customers in the lake cargo trade, notwithstanding the 
language used by the Commission, in its report in that case, to 
tell them it considered they would not be justified in making any 
reduction. 

A further assumption was that, inasmuch as the intention 
of the Commission, in the lake cargo coal case, was to give the 
Pittsburgh, Ohio No. 8, and Cambridge districts the benefit of 
a 20 cents per ton increase in the spread in the rates between 
the competing districts, the Commission would suspend the Nor- 
folk & Western and all similar tariffs. The filing of tariffs pro- 
posing a 20 cent reduction from the more distant or southern 
fields would not be disobedience of any order of the Commission 
which indicated that carriers serving the more distant fields 
would not be justified in making any reduction, thereby narrow- 
ing the spread it intended Pittsburgh and the Ohio fields to have, 
but it did not issue a minimum rate order such as would have 
deprived the Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake & Ohio and Louis- 
ville & Nashville of their power to initiate rates they might deem 
necessary to meet the situation. Therefore, as the matter was 
viewed at the time the Norfolk & Western announcement was 
made, the Commission would have to suspend the tariffs and 
proceed with a hearing in which the carriers would offer such 
testimony in justification of the rates proposed as they might 
deem would tend to show that the proposed rates would be just 
and reasonable, and not violative of other sections of the act. 

The determination of the Norfolk & Western to file tariffs 
cutting the rates from the southern fields 20 cents a ton has the 
effect of setting aside all the ideas, once held by the lines serv- 
ing the southern fields, of meeting the situation confronting the 
operators on their rails by making a cut of 10 cents, to meet a 
like cut from the Fairmont field. 


The first of the tariffs in consonance with the policy of the 
lines serving the southern mines indicated by the announcement 
of the Norfolk & Western was received from the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, July 27. In supplement No. 7 to its I. C. C. 10139, that 
carrier, from mines on its own rails and the rails of its coal 
mine connections, such as the Greenbrier & Eastern, Kanawha, 
Glen Jean & Eastern, publishes rates to Toledo Dock, O., and 
Sandusky, O., effective August 28, for transshipment, as follows: 
$1.86 from group 1; from groups 2, 3, 4 and 5, $1.71. The sup 
plement publishes routing and provides for delivery by the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Hocking Valley, New York Central, and Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Louisville & Nashville, for itself and its connections, 
filed schedules July 28, effective August 28, making a 20 cent 
reduction from its mines to Toledo and Sandusky, ©.- The 
schedules are carried in Louisville & Nashville supplement No. 
1 to its I. C. C. A-15838. 


The Norfolk & Western schedules, making the 20-cent re- 
duction effective August 28, were received by the Commission on 
the afternoon of July 28. The new rates are carried in Norfolk 
& Western I. C. C. No. 3085-B and apply to Toledo and Sandusky. 

Tariffs by means of which the carriers involved establish 
rates on lake cargo coal from Fairmont and other districts in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on their own motion, to Lake 
Erie ports for transshipment, on the basis indicated but not 
ordered by the Commission in its decision in the Lake Cargo 
Coal case, reached the Commission’s files on July 25. They are 
to be operative on August 10, which is also the effective date 
of the rates from the Pittsburgh, Ohio No. 8, and Cambridge 
districts ordered by the Commission in that case. Special per- 
missions to file them on 15 days’ notice was issued by the 
Commission on July 20. (See Traffic World, July 23, p. 184.) 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended July 16 totaled 
1,016,782 cars, according to reports filed by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. This 
was an increase of 177,474 cars above the preceding week, when 
freight traffic was reduced owing to the observance of Fourth 
of July. Compared with the corresponding week last year, the 

_ total for the week ended July 16 was a decrease of 59,590 cars, 
but it was an increase of 3,928 cars over the corresponding week 
in 1925. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended July 
16 and for the corresponding period of 1926 was reported as 
follows: 
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Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,862 and 7,669: 
live stock, 2,645 and 2,245; coal, 34,236 and 46,188; coke, 2,118 and 
2,432; forest. products, 5,112 and 5,399; ore, 7.612 and 6,468; mer- 
chandise, ) Re a 69, 234 and 68,197; miscellaneous, 103, 827 and 
102,825; total, 1927, 231, 646; 1926, 241, 423; 1925, 238,837. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,292 and 3,149; 
live stock, 2,241 and 1,998; coal, 36,470 and 47,218; coke, 4,786 and 
5,533; forest products, 3,125 and 3,465; ore, 11,613 and 14,680; 
merchandise, L. L., 53,184 and 54, 443; miscellaneous, 91 477 
and 87,999; total, 1927, 206, 188; 1926, 218, 485; 1925, 206,905. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 268 and 200; 
live stock, 174 and 183; coal, 42,263 and 44,646; coke, 391 and 567; 
forest products, 1,937 and 1,635; ore, 83 and 106; merchandise. 
L. Cc. L, 7,416 and 7,226; miscellaneous, 6,118 and 5,809; total, 
1927, 58,650; 1926, 60,372; 1925, 52,815 

Southern district: Grain and nono products, 3,621 and 4,810: 
live stock, 2,045 and 1,854; coal, 25,462 and 23,406; coke, 630 and 
814; forest products, a 865 and 22,155; ore, 1,280 and 2,017; mer- 
chandise, mM & ke, 0,235 and 39, 086; miscellaneous, 54,665 and 
56,938; total, 1927, 149; 303; 1926, 151, 080; 1925, 143,4 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain Bas ase 09 8,000 and 
8,134; live stock, 7,597 and 8,645; coal, 4,297 and 5,699; coke, 1,303 
and 1, 442; forest products, 14, 561 and ‘15, 443; ore, i1, 909 and 48, 271; 
merchandise, i ¢, 34,774 and 34,438; miscellaneous, 45,005 and 
46,012; total, 1927, ist, 446; 1926, 168,084; 1925, 150,862. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 14,057 
and 23,372; live stock, 9,778 and 9,622; coal, 6,422 and 11,521; coke, 
298 and 277; forest products, 11, 686 and 11 ,540; ore, 3,426 and 
3,913; merchandise, a C 34, 099 and 35,421; miscellaneous, 60,- 
497 and 63,312; total, 1937. 140, 263; 1926, 159, 278; 1925, 143, 381. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,423 and 
8,385; live stock, 2,986 and 2,708; coal, 3,004 and 4,517; coke, 137 
and 153; forest products, 8,683 and 9,942; ore, 496 and 395; mer- 
chandise, ae ©. da, Bevan ‘and &e, 090; miscellaneous, 34,336 and 
34,460; total, 1927, 72, 786; 1926, 77, 650; 1925, 76,621 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 42, 523 and 55,719; 
live stock, 27,466 and 27,255; coal, 152,154 and 183, 195; coke, 9,663 
and 11, 218; forest products, 66, 969 and 69,579; ore, 66, 419 and 
75,850; merchandise, Ae eS 25 55,663 and 255,90 x miscellaneous, 
iti 864. and 397,655; total, 1927, 1,016,782; 1926, 1,076,372; 1925, 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


’ 


1927 1926 1925 

Five weeks in January........... 4,524,749 4,428,256 4,456,949 
Four weeks in February......... 3,823,931 3,677,332 3,623,047 
Four weeks in March............ 4,016,395 3,877,397 3,702,413 
Five weeks in April.............. 4,890,749 4,791,006 4,710,903 
POUr WOGKS in MAY. ....cciccccns 4,096,742 4,145,820 3,869,306 
Four weeks in June.............. 3,974,160 4,089,340 3,965,872 
ij, 2£ & 2s eee 1,021,262 1,065,641 66,199 
(EOE MO PME Wino 0.66 0 600.0 cm eseeee 839,308 897,556 986,893 
PONE OE UE De ood in chic tens 2, 016, 782 p 076,372 1,012,854 

WE: | ei WR RbeGaeraussedomcde 28,204,078 28,048,720 27,194,436 





WATERMELON SHIPMENTS 


Rail shipments of watermelons in 1926 were the greatest 
for any year on record, according to a special study made by 
the Bureau ci Railway Economics in respect to the production 
and distribution of watermelons. 

Reports showed 54,705 carloads of watermelons shipped by 
rail in 1926 from producing areas to consuming markets. This 
was an increase of 7,080 cars, or approximately 15 per cent, 
over the previous high record of 1922. Total watermelon pro- 
duction in 1922 was the greatest for any one year, exceeding 1926 
by 2% per cent. In part, the bureau said: 


Rail shipments have increased at a greater proportionate rate 
than either acreage or production, namely, from an average of 
29,522 cars in 1918-1920 to an average of 48,211 cars in 1924-1926, 
an increase of 18,689 cars, or 63.3 per cent. This relatively greater 
increase in rail shipments as compared with the increases in 
acreage and production indicates that the growers are now ship- 
ping a greater part of their crop by rail than they did in former 
years. This is further borne out by a comparison of that pro- 
portion of the crop shipped by rail in each of the periods. In 
1918-1920, the average portion shipped by rail was 68 per cent 
of the total average production, while in 1924-1926 the average 
proportion shipped by rail had increased to 79 per cent. 

Prices of watermelons paid to the grower and in the whole- 
sale and retail markets showed a wide range during the 1926 
season, fluctuating widely from week to week throughout the 
season. In view of the fact that freight rates remained stationary 
throughout the season, the ever changing price situation was not 
due to that cause, but was governed by other factors such as 
supply, demand, quality and weather conditions. The stability 
of the freight rate structure is indicated by the fact that of the 
566 rates studied, not one was changed during the season. 

Wide variations in prices paid to the growers for watermelons 
occurred between shipping points having practically the same 
freight rates to markets, while wholesale prices were sometimes 
higher on the same day at markets to which lower freight rates 
were in effect than at those having higher rates. 


W. & L. E. DIRECTORS 


Charles F. Taplin and Frank E. Taplin have been author- 
ized, by the Commission, to hold the position of director of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co., in addition to the positions 
they have been authorized to hold in any other railroad com- 
pany. While the Messrs. Taplin were prominent in opposition 
to the applications of directors of the New York Central, the 
Erie, the Nickel Plate and the Baltimore & Ohio to hold like 
offices in the Wheeling & Lake Erie organization, the repre 
sentatives of the trunk lines did not oppose the applications 
of the Messrs. Taplin to be allowed to hold the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie directorships. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Comment on Alcohol Rates.——Comment on what the Com- 
mission had done with two complaints involving rates on alcohol 
(Traffic World, July 16, p. 117), intended to be facetious, has 
caused complaint to the effect that what was said was a libel 
on the industrial alcohol industry. The observations were based 
on the intentionally false implication that the Commission had 
seized on two complaints as an excuse to enter into an inquiry 
into rates on alcohol from the point. of view of the bootlegger 
and his employes and customers. Another intentionally false 
implication was that the railroads could or would undertake to 
deliver alcohol to probably 250,000 bootleggers and their helpers 
and pay aS much as $16 a hundred pounds for the delivery of 
alcohol without making any fuss about the rates, even if the 
alcohol contained 15 per cent water. A suggestion in connection 
with that was that they would not stand on the proposition 
that, inasmuch as alcohol was a product of agriculture, several 
degrees removed, it was entitled to Hoch-Smith rates, but, on 
the contrary, might not object to a finding that the commodity 
could stand higher rates. Wild exaggeration is the essence of 
hyperbole. It was the intention of the writer to make the 
premises so ridiculous that there could be no doubt about the 
desire to tease the Commission by means of an implied charge 
of having excessive curiosity about rates that, so far as the 
bootleggers were concerned, could be much increased. There 
was No thought of undertaking to describe the two complaints or 
to discuss the questions of rate relationship, which, it is belieevd, 
will be found the prime question when those cases come on for 
decision. The fact is well known to the writer that the indus- 
trial alcohol industry and industrial alcohol are important. No 
effort was made in the facetious language referring to the men 
suspected of willingness to pay a ridiculous rate of $16 a hun- 
dred pounds to tell anything about the nature of. the alcohol 
shipped, because that was not the purpose of the article. It 
would not have illuminated the jibe at the implied incredulity 
of the bootleggers to have observed that denatured alcohol was 
rated fifth class in the three classification territories and alcohol 
n.0.i.b.n. fourth in two of the territories and third in the other. 
There was no intention to reflect on the industry or the legiti- 
mate users of alcohol or to define the industrial uses of any or 
all the dozen or more alcohols, several of which are specified 
in the classifications. 





_ Figures to Make the Householder Laugh.—Gross agricultural 
income for the crop year ended with June, the Department of 
Agriculture estimates, will be $12,080,000,000, in comparison with 
$12,670,000,000 the year before, a decrease of about 5 per cent. 
The net income is figured at $2,440,000,000 as compared with 
$3,082,000,000 the year before, a decrease of 20 per cent. Farm 
expenses, it is estimated, went up 2 per cent while the gross 
income fell off, as set forth. The fall is attributed to the decline 
in the price of cotton, the womenfolk of the country still boy- 
cotting cotton on account of the high cost of laundry work. 
Apples and potatoes also failed to bring as much last year as 
the year before. The talk about a fall in the farmer’s income 
because of the low prices of potatoes and apples, it is suspected, 
will make the average householder laugh. He does not remem- 
ber that he got the benefit of any low prices. However, his 
failure may be due, in large part, to the fact that his womenfolk 
insist on buying an eighth of a peck of potatoes, to handle 
which costs just about as much as it costs to handle a peck or a 
bushel, instead of a larger unit. The late James Wilson, of 
Tama, Ia., who served longer than any other man in the cabinet, 
thereby beating the record of Albert Gallatin, the Jeffersonian 
genius of finance, pointed out in 1910, that a large part of the 
high cost of living was due to the pinch-quantity buying. His 
thought was to show that the farmer, for whom he, as secretary 
of agriculture, was speaking, was not getting much of the benefit 
of the big increase in the cost of living that had taken place 
in the ten years before. 





_ Wonderful Shipment Disclosed.—The Commission, by divi- 
Sion 4, in No. 18612, Sinclair Oil and Gas Company vs. Mobile 
and Ohio, has made a wonderful discovery. In its syllabus of 
the case, the division says: “Carload shipment of oil well machin- 
ery from Mobile, Ala., to Tulsa, Okla., found not unreasonable 
or inapplicable. Complaint dismissed.” 





Grain Rebating and Coffee Rebating.—If you are a grain 
elevator doing some work for a railroad company you may not 
red any of the money you receive from the railroad to increase 

€ amount of business the railroad does and thereby put more 
money into your own pocket unless you have a pining for the 
Jail. If you work for a coffee roasting company you must rebate 
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in an effort to increase your business at the expense of your 
competitors or be accused of an offense that may also land 
you in jail. Everybody must pay the same amount of money 
for railroad service of like kind and quantity. If any one tries 
to force everybody to pay the same price for the same kind and 
amount of coffee roasted by a particular person, that man is haled 
before the Federal Trade Commission and told to stop it on 
pain of the law’s penalties. In law there is a vast difference 
between a railroad company and a coffee roasting and coffee 
selling company. The railroad company, because it has some 
of the power of the king, the right of eminent domain, and 
because it occupies a trade path and occupies it fully, must 
exact the same amount of money from every Tom, Dick and 
Harry for a particular service. When the coffee roaster tries 
to make everybody pay the same for a pound of coffee, there is 
just about as much trouble for him as there is for the railroad 
that fails to do that very thing. The Spencer Kellogg elevation 
rebate case, recently decided, and the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Dwinell-Wright Company, of Boston, 
decided this week, bring out the strange contrast in the thought 
the law has about the ethics to be observed in the two sorts 
of business. The elevator company is in danger of being pun- 
ished for promoting its business by cutting prices. The coffee 
company is on its way to Coventry, or worse, for trying to 
prevent the cutting of prices. Both companies deem the things 
they have done to be in the interest of their pocketbooks. 
Price cutting in the railroad business has been found bad but 
good in merchandising coffee and other things. 





On the Recognition of Russia.—Fighting in Nicaragua and a 
bitter rejection by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of a proposal to have it establish an advertising bureau in 
Moscow, it is deemed likely, will draw attention in the coming 
session of Congress to the general subject of recognition of 
governments established by more or less violence, by the U. Ss. 
government. The Russian soviet has not been recognized, in a 
diplomatic sense, by the United States. The national business 
organization, according to a letter written by President Pierson, 
thinks “nothing but propaganda harmful to our country would 
result from such a move”’—that is, the establishment of a 
bureau by the Chamber of Commerce of United States in Mos- 
cow. The administration in Nicaragua has been recognized by 
the United States. Just what recognition means has never been 
closely defined. Generally, however, recognition is taken by 
business people as meaning that the administration or govern- 
ment recognized maintains law and order in its country and 
that it is, therefore, safe, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
for Americans to do business there. Refusal to extend recog- 
nition is generally taken as meaning that the American should 
be extremely cautious in undertaking business relations. One 
of the primary duties of a government is to protect its na- 
tionals in their persons and property everywhere. The United 
States, as a government, owns property in Nicaragua. American 
citizens have been induced to invest money there. Their gov- 
ernment for many years has maintained friendly relations with 
administrations in that country. No such recognition has been 
given to the soviet administration in Russia. An American who 
invests his money there, logically speaking, could hardly expect 
his government to do anything for the protection of his person 
or property. On the other hand, as the question of recognition 
or non-recognition is viewed by a large number of men, Amer- 
icans with money invested in Nicaragua, Mexico, Argentina, or 
any other Latin American country, is entitled to protection, espe- 
cially in view of the further fact that not only has there been 
recognition of the administrations in those countries, but treaties 
of amity and commerce exist between the United States and 
Latin American countries. There is a school of thought that 
holds that an American who invests his money abroad is not 
entitled to any exertions by his government in his behalf. The 
late William J. Bryan, while secretary of state, came close to 
adhering to that policy. Philander C. Knox, while secretary 
of state, adhered to the other school and got himself denounced 
by many for his “dollar diplomacy.” The Nicaraguan fighting, 
it is believed, will result in much debate on the subject of this 
government’s duties to Americans who act, with their dollars, as 
if they believed the professions in treaties of commerce and 
amity meant something substantial and not merely rhetorical. 
The deduction from the refusal of this government to recognize 
the soviet administration in Russia, it is believed, is that there 
can be no trouble between the United States and Russia on 
account of American investments because this government, thus 
far, has refused to certify to its citizens and to the world that 
it thinks of the soviet as any better than a horse thief or 
highway robber. 





Rebuilding Old Ironsides.—So long as the bell of a locomo- 
tive remains, it is tradition among railroad men, a locomotive 
can and often should be re-built. When an engine has been so 
reconstructed there is no thought of calling it anything other 
than “old No. 97.” In the navy, when a ship is about twenty 
years old, the rule is to scrap it. The old frigate Constitution, 
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built in 1794, is to be an exception to that rule. She is to be 
treated under the locomotive rule. Every bit of timber in her 
hull is to be replaced with new timber. The guns and metal 
work will remain, to a large extent. But in every practical sense 
the old ship is to disappear and new walls of oak are to replace 
the one that were so stout in, the war of 1812 that her crew, 
when they saw cannon balls bounced off her sides, conferred 
on her the Cromwellian title by which she is known to millions 
of Americans. Lumber enough to build 47 six-room frame houses 
has been ordered by the navy department for her regeneration. 
The expense of the work is to be paid out of the contributions 
of school children. Live oak timber that has been in under- 
water storage in the fresh water part of Mobile bay for 49 
years has been pulled out of the mire for new keel material for 
the Constitution. It was placed there in 1878, sixteen years 
after the battle between the Monitor and Merrimac, two iron 
clads, and 34 years after the construction of the Michigan, first 
iron ship of the United States navy, because some of the head 
men of the navy department had not yet been convinced that 
the day of the wooden ship was gone. Some of the advocates of 
airplanes and scrapping of battleships might use those facts 
to show that the navy was still bossed by men who think in 
the terms their predecessors in 1878 used when they made a 
cache of live oak timbers in Mobile Bay against the time when 
they would be needed not for the reconstruction of the then old 
Constitution, but for the construction of new ships—A. E. H. 


CANNED GOODS RATE CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments have been made, by means of briefs filed with 
the Commission, in I. and S. No. 2909, canned goods, carloads, 
from Pacific coast points to the middle section of the United 
States, by the Chicago Association of Commerce and the organ- 
nizations joined with that association in this case; the inter- 
coastal water lines; New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau; Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce; by the railroads proposing the 90 
cent rate which was protested by the intercoastal lines; the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association; the Mississippi-War- 
rior Service; Indiana State Chamber of Commerce; Detroit 
Board of Commerce; and Louisville Board of Trade. 

Supporting the respondent railroads were the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce; Louisville Board of Trade; Detroit Board 
of Commerce; Indiana State Chamber of Commerce; American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association; and Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. The brief of the railroads, of course, is in favor of 
the Commission allowing the proposed rate to become effective. 
Protestants against the proposed rate arguing against the rate’s 
becoming operative were the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, 
the Mississippi-Warrior Service and the intercoastal steamship 
lines. 

The carriers proposed, in tariffs which were to have become 
effective May 16, to reduce the present transcontinental rate of 
$1.05, minimum 60,000 pounds, on canned goods, from Pacific 
coast points to destination territory lying, generally speaking, 
between Colorado common points on the west and Pittsburgh- 
Buffalo territory on the east. The protestants treated the pro- 
posals as in violation of section 500 of the transportation act in 
that the rate was intended to be low enough to enable the all- 
rail carriers to take the business from the water lines plying 
through the Panama canal. The protestants pointed out, among 
other things, that the railroads serving New Orleans, for in- 
stance, were parties to the proposed 90 cent rate and that they 
proposed to take, as their share of the new rate, divisions much 
lower than the rates they were charging on canned goods hauled 
by them from New Orleans into the interior of the country. 
The Mississippi-Warrior Service, commonly called the barge 
line, contended that the proposal was in direct contravention of 
section 500. It said that if the carriers could so reduce rates as 
to put the barge line out of business in this adjustment, there 
was nothing to prevent any other carrier doing the same thing 
in respect of any adjustment other than the one on canned 
goods here involved. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce pointed out that the 
return to the carriers on the proposed rate would be more than 
$600 per car, while the average on deciduous fruit other than 
apples, lumber, fresh vegetables, oranges and lemons was only 
$464.90. The revenue on canned goods, other than fish, its brief 
said, would be $621 per car. It said that the intrinsic reason- 
ableness of the rate furnished the primary and outstanding justi- 
tification for approval of the rate. Further justification, it said, 
was found by reason of the “gross measure of undue preference 
of the distributors (of canned goods) located at the port cities, 
and undue prejudice of the distributors located in the interior, 
and the unjust discrimination against the interior of the United 
States under the present conditions, as brought about by the 
construction of the Panama canal and the unwholesome prac- 
tices of the steamship lines operating via this route, which un- 
due preference, prejudice and discrimination, the suspended rate 
would, in part, remove.” 

The Chicago brief quotes several colloquies between repre- 
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sentatives of the intercoastal lines and attorneys and witnesses 
for interior cities to illustrate the practices of the steamship 
lines. 

The Shipping Board asked that section 500 might be given 
effect to the fullest extent. It also pointed to the importance, 
in this connection, as it said, of articles 1, section 9, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, against preferences among ports 
of the various states. 

In the oral presentation of the case time was given for aq 
discussion of the issues to Elmer Westlake, for the respondents; 
R. B. Coapstick, for the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce; 
Edfar Watkins, Jr., for the American Wholesale Grocers; R. (C, 
Fulbright, for Houston interests; C. E. Hochstedler, for the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce; Frank Lyon, for the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co. et al.; Edgar Moulton, for the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau; Spencer Gordon, for the Hawaiian Pine Apple 
Association and the Canners’ League of California; and Nuel D. 
Belnap, for the Mississippi-Warrior River Service. 

Mr. Westlake, in opening his discussion, made observations 
about the suspension activities of the Commission, to which 
Commissioner Aitchison took sharp exception. Mr. Westlake 
said: 

I might say preliminarily, may it please the Commission, that it 
seems to be more and more the fashion not to permit the railroads 
to run their own business. Ordinarily it has been my experience in 
the limited time I have practiced before the Commission, particularly 
of recent years, when the carriers attempt to increase a rate which 
in their judgment ought to be increased, it is followed by a suspen- 
sion. If they do not propose to increase the rate but are satisfied 
to leave the rate in status quo, why, some disgruntled shipper brings 
a complaint and alleges that that rate is in violation of all of the 
sections of the interstate commerce act, 1 to 6 usually, excepting 
section 5, and sometimes section 13 is included. If they attempt to 
reduce a rate, mind you, nowadays, it is usually followed by a sus- 
pension. 

Some time after Mr. Westlake had made this statement, 
Commissioner Aitchison, who had caused statistics to be gath- 
ered in respect of the Commission’s suspension activities, said: 

In the reporting year shown in our 1926 annual report to Con- 
gress, there were tendered to us 85,716 schedules, of which 968 were 
rejected because of illegal notice, and 84,748 were filed. As to these, 
requests for suspension were made in 643 instances, about three- 
fourths of one per cent. There were 268 investigations and suspensions 
ordered; about three-tenths of one per cent of the schedules tendered. 
There were but 83 instances in which requests were made for the 
suspension of reductions; in other words, requests for suspension of 
reductions were less than one in a thousand of the schedules filed. 
Of course suspensions were not granted in all cases where sought, 
Out of the 83 requests for suspension and investigation of reductions, 


there were but sixteen such suspensions ordered, or less than 1 in 
5 of the instances in which reductions were protested. The suspensions 


1 to something more than 5,000. 


of schedules of reductions were in the ratio to all schedules filed ys 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period July 
8-14, inclusive, was 299,948 cars and the average daily shortage 
was 24 flat cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. The surplus was made up as 
follows: 

Box, 135,497; ventilated box, 683; auto and furniture, 19,361; total 
box, 155,541; flat, 5,706; gondola, 56,046; hopper, 43,003; total coal, 


99,048; coke, 1,057; S. D. stock, 18,264; D. D. stock, 3,381; refrigerator, 
15,860; tank, 264; miscellaneous, 827; total, 299,948. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 23,600 box, 100 auto 
and furniture, 425 S. D. stock, 1,175 refrigerator, and 420 mis- 
cellaneous cars. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


The lumber industry showed some curtailment in new busi- 
ness the week ended July 23, as compared with the previous week, 
according to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
reports received from 358 of the leading softwood, and 148 of the 
chief hardwood, lumber mills. The softwood side was unchanged 
in production, with a nominal increase in shipments and about 
a 5 per cent decrease in new business. When compared with 
reports for the same period a year ago, when, however, fifteen 
more mills reported, the softwood industry shows some increase 
in production, with considerable decreases in shipments and new 
business. 

The 148 hardwood mills reported a slight increase in pro- 
duction for the week, when compared with reports from 154 
mills for the preceding week, and nominal decreases in ship- 
ments and new business. In comparison with reports for the 
same week last year, when 139 mills reported, production was 
about the same, with notable decreases in shipments and new 
business. 

The following table compares the lumber movement, as re- 
flected by the reporting mills of seven softwood, and two hard- 
wood, regional associations, for the three weeks indicated; 
000s omitted: 


Corresponding Preceding Wk., 

Past Week Week, 1926 1927 (Revised) 

Soft- Hard- Soft- Hard- Soft- Hard- 

wood wood wood wood wood wood 

Scien sisi 339 148 354 139 343 154 
Production ....242,566 21,449 235,396 21,833 241,850 20,542 
Shipments ..... 232,560 19,438 244,411 23,522 228,729 21,175 
Orders ........ 224,734 18,546 246,830 22,418 238,063 20,597 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


& 


MINOR FERTILIZER CHANGES 


Minor changes have been authorized in rates on fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials in the south so as to permit the grouping 
originally intended and to afford circuitous lines and short lines 
an opportunity to meet the financial and fourth section neces- 
sities. In a second supplemental report in No. 16295, fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials between southern points, mimeographed, 
written by Commissioner Eastman, the Commission has amended 
fourth section order No. 9346 so as to allow carriers operating 
circuitous routes to meet the rates of the direct lines and to 
maintain higher rates from and to intermediate points, although 
such rates may exceed the scale prescribed in the original re- 
port, 113 I. C. C. 389, if strictly applied. 

Authority of that character was given in the original report 
so as to permit grouping to a moderate extent, subject to the 
Commission’s approval. When the carriers tried to apply the 
permission they found that the rates would be somewhat 
higher than if the scale were applied strictly on a point-to- 
point basis. They asked for modification of the order. The 
Commission found they were asking for departures running as 
high as 20 cents per ton. This report says such departures go 
beyond what the Commission understood would be the limit of 
the departure from the scale and beyond ‘what seemed to be rea- 
onably necessary. It limited the departures, on and after Sep- 
tember 20, to not more than 15 cents per ton. 

The Commission denied the petition of the Carolina Rail- 
road for relief from the long-and-short-haul provision of the 
fourth section in respect of rates to Snow Hill, N. C. It also 
denied the petitions of the Louisville & Nashville on behalf of 
the Glasgow Railway Company, and the Elkton & Guthrie for 
authority to charge 50 cents per ton in excess of the standard- 
line scale. They are operated by the Louisville & Nashville and 
the Commission was not convinced they were entitled to such 
relief. 

On account of their poor financial condition, the Commis- 
sion authorized the Nelson & Albemarle, the Linville River and 
the Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay railroads to charge rates 50 
cents per ton in excess of the standard-line scale prescribed in 
the original report. No objection to that relief was made by 
anyone, the report said. 


PEANUTS WERE MISROUTED 


The Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 18128, 
South Alabama Grocery Company vs. Central of Georgia et al., 
mimeographed, finding that a carload of shelled peanuts, shipped 


. from Samson, Ala., to Camden, N: J., in 1924, was misrouted but 


without resulting damage to the complainant. The Commission 
found it was misrouted because the Piedmont & Northern had 
not been given part of the haul, the “P. & N.” having been 
included in the routing instruction. The peanuts were rejected 
and sold by the Pennsylvania. The consignee wanted delivery 
by the Philadelphia & Norfolk Steamship Company. After the 
sale the carriers admitted misrouting and refunded demurrage 
and the difference in freight between the all-rail and the rail- 
and-water routes. The complainant then asked for additional 
damage, amounting to $356, the difference between the price 
realized by the Pennsylvania’s sale of the peanuts and the 
price for which the complainant had agreed to sell on Phila- 
delphia & Norfolk Steamship delivery. 

The Commission said that while the shipment was mis- 
routed because it was not sent over the Piedmont & Northern 
there was no damage. The rate over the route which included 
the Piedmont & Northern was the same as the rate over the 
route of movement, 79 cents. It said the complainant’s position 
Seemed to have been that the routing specified required the 
shipment to be turned over to the boat line at Norfolk. It fur- 
ther said that in the list of participating carriers “P. & N.” 
meant the Piedmont & Northern, while “P. & N. S.” meant the 
boat line. It said that it was well settled that if a shipper de- 
sired his shipment to move over a rail-and-water route which 
was cheaper than the all-rail route he had to specify such rout- 
ing. The Commission said that it could not fairly be said that 
the routing specified put the defendants on notice that a rail- 
and-water route was desired. It said the refund on account of 
the failure to use the water line was improper. 


LUMBER RATES PREJUDICIAL 


A finding of undue prejudice and an order to remove: it not 
later than October 1 have been made in No. 17851, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
et al, mimeographed, as to rates on lumber and other forest 
products, from points in Oregon and Washington, to destinations 





on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, in Minnesota, 
Montana and the Dakotas. . The Commission, by division 3, 
said the complaint alleged the combination rates from points in 
the states mentioned on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, the 
Milwaukee (except the Bellingham branch) and the Great North- 
ern, to destinations in the states mentioned, west of Duluth and 
Caringen Junction, Minn., on the main and branch lines of the 
Soo Line, were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and un- 
duly prejudicial. The prayer was for joint rates no higher than 
those in effect from the so-called coast group to the same des- 
tinations. 

The Commission found the assailed rates not unreasonable 
or unjustly discriminatory but unduly prejudicial to the extent 
they exceeded the rates from other points in the coast group. 

At the hearing, the report said, the defendants conceded 
that joint rates on the so-called coast group basis should be 
established but they could not agree as to the routes over which 
they should apply. Joint rates on the coast group basis, the 
Commission said, now applied to.points east and west of the 
destinations on the Soo Line, via Spokane in connection with 
the Spokane International and the Canadian Pacific, from points 
other than those herein considered, through Canada; also via 
Dakota junctions in connection with the Great Northern, North- 
ern Pacific, and the Milwaukee. Complainant contended that 
the rates sought should apply over all routes now available 
from other points in the coast group. The Soo Line and the 
Spokane International, the report said, assented to that routing. 
The Canadian Pacific, the report said, was not named as a de- 
fendant. The other defendants, it said, insisted that the routing 
should be restricted to lines within the United States and ques- 
tioned the Commission’s jurisdiction to require the establish- 
ment of joint rates via Spokane in connection with the Spokane 
International and the Canadian Pacific through Canada. The 
Commission said that although joint rates were now in effect 
over routes through Canada from points other than those here 
considered within the coast group, it had no authority to require 
the establishment of joint rates over such routes. 


The Commission said that the local rates which the com- 
plainant’s members had to pay averaged about 7 cents per 100 
pounds, which it said represented the disadvantage to which 
they were subjected. 


PACIFIC COAST FRUIT RATES 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 2455, fruits and vegetables 
between Pacific coast states, mimeographed, on appeal from 
division 2, after oral argument, has affirmed the original finding 
of non-justification, in 104 I. C. C. 66. The original report re- 
quired the cancellation of the schedules and the discontinuance 
of the proceeding. That part of the finding as well as that on 
the merits, has also been affirmed. The rates under suspension 
were increases, and some reductions, on fruits and vegetables, 
carloads, between. points in California and points in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Utah, and Montana. The respondents asked 
for argument before the entire Commission. 


The carriers, in their effort to-justify the proposed revision, 
the report said, relied upon substantially higher rates on like 
traffic prescribed or found not unreasonable by the Commission 
in various cases, more particularly those to Arizona and New 
Mexico. The Commission said it did not find in those rates the 
probative force attributed to them by the carriers. It said they 
were prescribed on occasional shipments from particular origins 
to scattered destinations, with an empty return movement of 
practically 100 per cent while the traffic involved in this adjust- 
ment was between large consuming centers, in greater volume, 
in manifest trains, with practically no empty return movement 
of equipment. The Commission found that the carriers had not 
sustained the burden of showing that the rates would be just 
and reasonable, as required by the law. 

Commissioner Hall wrote dissenting views in which he said 
he was authorized to say he was joined by Commissioners East- 
man and Woodlock. He said the majority report left the im- 
pression that the respondents had not justified the proposed 
rates because they had not shown that the present rates were 
unremunerative. He said that that did not meet the issue. He 
said the proposed rates had been justified if not in excess of rea- 
sonable maxima under section 1 and not violative of other sec- 
tions of the act. Using a proposed 60 cent rate from California 
group 1 to Portland, Ore., for measuring purposes, Mr. Hall said 
that if the rates to Deming, N. M., and Douglas, Ariz., were made 
on that basis they would be 58.5 cents to Deming and 50.5 cents 
to Phoenix instead of $1.17 as they were, prescribed or approved 
by the Commission. He said that if that rate to Portland were 
justified, then all the proposed rates were justified. In conclu- 
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sion Mr. Hall said he thought every rate comparison referred to from_points in the Soutnwest and the Mississippi Me 2 to York 
and Lancaster from November 6, 1922, to November 6, 1924, there 
in this report tended to justify the proposed rates. mixed into feed’ and the feed forwarded to destinations in central 
territory, and as applied on like traffic at Buffalo, N. Y., from No- 


b , 1922, to October 29, 1925, inclusive, th ixed i 
MONTGOMERY COTTON ROUTING pew Se feed forwarded to touairiine wy Maw lengiene — 
The Commssion, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 2856, rout- tions, except from Texas common points for which the period is 


from November 6, 1922, to September 25, 1924, inclusive, were un- 
ing on cotton from Mississippi Central Railroad points to Caro- reasonable and unduly prejudicial; and that the application of these 


lina points and from Alabama points to South Atlantic ports, unlawful rules, regulations, and practices has resulted in the col- 


lection or assessment of charges for the through transportation of 
mimeographed, has found justified with exceptions, the proposed the traffic from the points of origin to the final destinations here 
routing restrictions on cotton, in bales, carloads, from points in considered which were excessive and unreasonable to the extent 


Alabama and Mississippi, to Carolina destinations and south At- hereinafter indicated. Charges on shipments in the past should be 


adjusted to the basis of those which would have accrued from ap- 
lantic ports. The proceeding has been discontinued. The plication of the transit rules contemporaneously in effect at Chi- 
schedules, intended to preserve the long haul to the Southern, cago. 


were suspended upon the protest of the Montgomery Cotton Ex- We further find that the rates assailed on cottonseed cake and 


. meal, in carloads, from points in the Southwest and the Mississippi 
change. The report said no protests were filed against the pro Valley to trunk-line and New England destinations from November 
posed schedules by shippers located at the points of origin under 6, 1922, to November 6, 1924, except from Texas common _ points 


consideration. The Southern and the Mississippi Central are for which the period is from November 6, 1922, to September 23, 


1924, inclusive, were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
the only carriers shown by the report to have participated, by extent that they exceeded the contemporaneous joint rates appli- 


counsel, in the case. cable on cottonseed cake and meal from the same territory of origin 
At the present time, the report says, the rates on cotton from . to basing points with which those destinations ane wer? grouped, 
points on the Southern and its connections west of the main line Defendants should publish joint, rates on cottonseed cake and 


meal from points in Arkansas to destinations in central territory 
of the Louisville & Nashville, extending from Decatur to Mobile, in line with the joint rates already established from and to the 


Ala., to the destinations under consideration, are not restricted. gen ag gee so hd Ranged a po ce gl Bh Se Bgl 
Such cotton may move in connection with carriers operating prescribe a reasonable basis of rates from points in Arkansas to 
through Montgomery, thereby depriving the Southern of its long. destinations in central territory, in the event that defendants fail 
haul on such traffic. The Commission said the routes of the to Sg Ra ametee baat ——— ii ef the 
Southern from and to the points here considered were reason- fourth section alleged in the complaint existed generally prior to the 
ably direct. In the suspended schedules it was proposed to re- publication of joint rates effective September 26, 1924. Defendants 
strict the routes so that the Southern should not be required to should effect prompt removal of any existing departures. 


surrender such traffic to its competitors at short-haul junction 
points. The protestant? the report said, testified that it was not BOSTON ANTHRACITE RATES 


averse to the proposed restriction in the routes from points ; in N hadwick 1 
on the Southern and its connections north of Birmingham, Ala., wir. thomsen ye pa pg te Rage i . poset en 


to Charleston, S. C., because of the greater distance of the haul 

“ . al., and the cases joined with it, mimeographed, has found the 
—- hang onnget — en eae — = ~ = rates on anthracite coal from the hard coal region of Pennsyl- 
other po te id be arn ered eae o TOs VR eS =lvania specified destinations within the district of metropolitan 
= o Sees Seem. Boston, Mass., but outside of the Boston switching district, not 


It was not contended by the protestant, the report said, that ice ¢ 
the proposed routes were unduly circuitous or inadequate in any ean ean — er ee Geer oy ge ag et 


respect, but the request that the routes via Montgomery be kept : 

open was based on the desire of the Montgomery cotton interests potent poo ge Be yf ge een Redes "lee gen hte 

poi soy-oag 8 at ares —s. hee cette — yin A rates to adjacent points in metropolitan Boston outside of the 

with svelte pce a . 2 eee cae 4 vin Mont sciaeue a “es switching limits and not on tidewater, where the distances were 
8 y no greater than those to complainants’ plants. Reparation was 


proposed schedules become effective, ranging from 25 per cent : : 
on traffic from Burnsville, Ala., to 43.2 per cent on traffic from denied. The Commission said the evidence in regard to injury 


Calvert, Ala was too general to support an award of damages. : 
. Commissioner Hall, concurring in part, said he was in ac- 
As to routes from points on the Central Mississippi to the cord with the report except in the finding of undue prejudice. 
Carolinas, the report said the record showed that the short line mpyat to his mind. was not established. He added that the bur- 
distances were over the proposed routes, that the Mississippi y : nas » 
Central and the Southern had coordinated their service and that den of establishing that undue prejudice was upon the com 


lainants. 
the elimination of the routes via Montgomery did not appear P : 
umreascsiable. The complaints alleged the rates to the points in question 


were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in comparison with 

The Commission said that the proposed restriction of rout- ine Boston rate, that rate applying to points in and to some out- 
ing would create unauthorized fourth section violations on the <ige the switching district. A rate of $4.54 applies to the com- 
— Lina age oe pe oo re gga wg and ee Ala., plaining points. The rate to Boston, over the same routes, is 
On ree routed via Montgomery, in that because of the re- ¢416. The complainants asked for a rate of 20 cents over Bos- 
stricted routing the rates to apply would be combinations based jo, The lower rate into Boston. made to meet competition by 
on Montgomery, which would exceed joint rates from farther dis- oter the Commission said. was protected by fourth section 
— points on the Alabama & Vicksburg. The Commission said o;qer No. 9320 , 
the proposed restriction from those points should be cancelled ’ . ‘gsi 
without prejudice to the filing of amended schedules that would ana tes ee Ben Bh Boon ype ary eee ce yd — 
comply with the provisions of the fourth section. In disposing primary cause of the present complaints, it could not overlook 
of the case the Commission said there was no showing that the 


public interest would suffer as a result of the proposed schedules. pet sem roy Re Ba ange aM po Bn ng a —T yg gig 


water where, for distances no greater than those to complain- 
FEED TRANSIT RATES AND RULES ants’ plants, the defendants published rates which were lower 


than those paid by complainants. For example, it said, the 
Application of the principles laid down in Eshelman & Sons ¢omplainant at Newton paid $4.54, while a dealer at Watertown, 


vs. Director-General, 118 I. C. C. 441, is made in No. 16510, one mile distant. paid $4.16. It said the d of competition in 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Association et al. vs. Abilene & his and other Roca was not wiihiinadk ot pian But the 


Southern et al., mimeographed. The Commission, by division 3, (Commission said the fact of competition had been shown and 


has found the transit rules, regulations and practices of the that it should not ignore these situations merely because com- 
carriers, as applied to carload shipments of cottonseed cake and pjainants’ principal competition might be with dealers located 
meal from points in the southwest and the Mississippi Valley, within the switching district. 

to York and Lancaster, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., there mixed into This report also covers two sub-numbers under the title 
feed and the feed forwarded to destinations in central, Trunk complaint, Fisher-Churchill Company et al. vs. Central New 
Line and New England territories, unreasonable and unduly prej- England et al., and Brackett Coal Company et al. vs. Boston & 
udical. It has found unreasonable and unduly prejudcial, the Albany; No. 18195, Waltham Coal Company et al. vs. Delaware 


rates on cake and meal, from points in the southwest and the ¢ Hydson and b- ber th i » 
Mississippi Valley to destinations in central, Trunk Line and per secrets oF a a g monly a 


New England territories. It has awarded reparation and di- 


rected the parties to file Rule V statements. The reparation 
periods vary. In the Eshelman case the Commission prescribed RATES ON CANNED GOODS 
the Chicago or central territory rule. The Chicago rule was The Commission, in No. 17776, National Canners’ Associa- 


published for application at York and Lancaster, effective Jan-f tion et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., mimeographed, has 
uary 2, 1926. Therefore, the Commission said no order for the found commodity rates on canned goods, including canned milk, 
future was necessary. The findings, other than that reparafion in carloads, from points in Illinois Freight Association and cen- 
is due, are as follows: tral territories, to Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., and other 
points in the lower Mississippi Valley territory, not unjust or 
unreasonable. 

Joined with and disposed of in the same report was No. 


Following the case just cited (Eshelman case), and upon this 
record, we find that defendants’ transit rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices as applied to carload shipments of cottonseed cake and meal 
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14096, Carnation Milk Products Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western et 
al., also mimeographed, on further hearing, the original report 
being 96 I. C. C. 208. In this report the commodity rates on 
canned goods, carloads, from Middleton, Wis., and designated 
points in the so-called St. Paul group, in Wisconsin, to desti- 
nations in the lower Mississippi Valley territory are found un- 
reasonable. New rates are to be established, not later than 
September 9, from Richland Center, Chilton, Berlin, Sparta, 
and Neillsville, Wis., and any other points in Wisconsin no 
farther distant from Madison or Milwaukee, Wis., which shall 
not exceed the contemporaneous rates from Madison and Mil- 
waukee by more than 8 cents per 100 pounds. In the original 
report division 3 found the rates from points throughout Wis- 
consin and from St. Paul, Minn., were not unjustly discrimi- 
natory or unduly prejudicial but that the rates from Middleton, 
Wis., were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the rates 
from Madison by more than 2 cents; that the rates from St. 
Paul and points basing thereon were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded rates 5 cents less than the rates then in 
effect; and that the rates from points throughout the remain- 
der of the territory under consideration were not unreasonable 
except where, and to the extent that, they exceeded the lowest 
combination, using St. Louis, Mo., Milwaukee, Chicago and 
Cairo, Ill., as basing points. The case was reopened upon peti- 
tion of both parties, and assigned for hearing in connection with 
No. 17776. At the last hearing, the report said, counsel for the 
National Canners’ Association asked that the name of that 
association be withdrawn from both cases. That action, the 
report said, left the Evaporated Milk Association, manufac- 
turers of canned milk, the only complainant in the title case. 

Complainants in the title case contended, among other 
things, that bringing the Mississippi Valley territory rates to 
the level of other rates in the southeastern part of the country 
was no defense, in their opinion, for increasing the rates to 
the valley territory beyond what they regarded as a reasonable 
basis even though compensating rate reductions were made to 
the remainder of the south. They denied that the removal of 
fourth section departures via circuitous routes furnished any 
justification for increasing the rates under consideration in the 
absence of proof of the need of increased revenue. 

“That we intended these rates to be revised, however, can 
be seen from the fact that we vacated our order fixing the rates 
on canned goods and other commodities prior to July 1, 1923, so 
as to make possible the establishment of different rates under 
the adjustment of that date,” said the Commission. The ad- 
justment about which complaint was made was one of the inci- 
dents of the southwestern adjustment in the Memphis-South- 
western decision, of which I. and S. No. 1308, 64 I. C. C. 306, 
was the east-of-the-Mississippi effect. After that came the 
Southern Class Rate Investigation, 109 I. C. C. 300, which 
brought rates in the lower Mississippi valley to higher levels 
than provided by the decision in I. and S. No. 1303. 


In disposing of the title complaint the Commission said 
that nominally the title complaint brought in issue the rates on 
canned goods from all points in Illinois Freight Association 
and central territories, but that the evidence was directed to 
the general level of rates under attack and not toward the 
question of the proper relationship of rates within the origi- 
nating territory. Accordingly it said this record afforded no 
basis for a disturbance in the existing relationship between 
points in the territory of destination. Upon those questions, 
the Commission said, no opinion was expressed in this report. 

As to the rates assailed in the Carnation Milk Products 
case, the Commission said the present rates, instituted by the 
defendants to bring the rates in Wisconsin into harmony with 
the readjustment from Illinois and central territories to the 
Mississippi valley, had changed the relationships previously con- 
sidered, and that, in the case of Middleton, at least, its finding 
had not been followed. The present rate from St. Paul, the 
Commission said, was comparatively lower than it was for- 
merly and should not be approved from that and other points 
in the more distant part of the present group taking the St. 
Paul rates. The present rates, the report says, are relatively 
too high, even after allowance is made for the unfavorable 
transportation conditions in Wisconsin territory, from certain 
less distant points which were formerly lower than St. Paul, 
but which have these rates as maxima. 

The Commission affirmed its former finding that the rates 
from Middieton should not exceed the contemporaneous rates 
from Madison by more than 2 cents, and then added the find- 
ings hereinbefore set forth, as to rates for the future. 


BURLAP CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 17344, 
M. C. Peters Mill Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, mimeo- 
graphed, finding the rates on imported burlap, carloads, which 
moved from Pacific coast points to Omaha, Neb., between July 
18, 1918, and July 19, 1919, not unreasonable. The Director- 
General asked for the dismissal of the complaint on the ground 
of laches. He contended that the failure of the complainant to 
prosecute the claim for almost five years amounted to an 
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abandonment. The complaint was returned to the complainant 
for what the report called minor corrections, the last return 
being in August, 1920. It was not resubmitted until July 20, 
1925. The Director-General said that if complaints such as this 
one were permitted to be prosecuted after the lapse of years, 
litigation against him would never end. The Commission said 
it was of opinion that the circumstances of this case did not 
warrant dismissal on the ground of abandonment or under the 
doctrine of laches. 


INSECTICIDE RATES 


The Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 18519, 
General Sprayer Co. vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic et al., 
mimeographed, finding rates on “80-5-15” dry insecticide, car- 
loads, from Jacksonville, Fla., to Fort Valley, Marshallville, and 
Perry, Ga., not unreasonable. 


SOYA BEAN RATE 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order establishing a new rate not later than September 15 
have been made in No. 18287, Binding-Stephens Seed Co. et al. 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., mimeographed, as to a 
class rate of 94c on soy, soja or soya beans, in carloads, from 
Bloomington, Ill., to Fort Smith, Ark. The Commission, by divi- 
sion 4, found that rate unreasonable to the extent it exceeded, ex- 
ceeds or might exceed 38c per 100 pounds, on a 40,000 pound 
minimum. The shipment on the 94-cent rate was made in April, 
1924. In May, 1924, a rate of 38 cents was established. In 
January, 1926, a rate of 42.5 cents on a 40,000 pound minimum 
was established. Commissioner Woodlock, dissenting, said that, 
in his opinion, the 42.5 cent rate was not shown to be un- 
reasonable. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE REPARATION 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 15084, Walter Hill 
et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., mimeographed, 
on further hearing, has awarded reparation to the complainants 
on account of unreasonable rates found in respect of less-than- 
carload shipments of fruits and vegetables, from California 
points to Prescott, Ariz. The rates were condemned as un- 
reasonable in the previous report, 107 I. C. ‘C. 101. The carriers 
objected to proof, in affidavit form, in the making of reparation 
statements under Rule V, hence this further hearing. 


SCRAP BRASS RATES 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 17645, S. Hausman 
& Sons Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., mimeographed, has found 
unreasonable the rates charged on scrap brass and brass ingots, 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Newark and Jersey City, N. J., and 
Baltimore, Md., and awarded reparation. Shipments were made 
in 1922, 1923, and 1924. The Commission also found some of 
the rates inapplicable. It found that the rates applicable on 
shipments to Jersey City and Baltimore were 28 and 25 cents, 
respectively, and that higher rates paid were inapplicable and 
that overcharges resulted. It found that the rates to Newark 
and Jersey City were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
22.5 cents; that those to Baltimore were unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded 22 cents prior to July 1, 1922, 20 cents on 
and after that day to September 15, 1922, and 19 cents there- 
after. The report also covers a sub-number, Duquesne Reduc- 
tion Co. vs. Pennsylvania. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS RATE 


The Commission, by division 4,,has dismissed No. 18243, Traf- 
fic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Lynchburg, Va. vs. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford et al., mimeographed, finding the 
rate on cotton piece goods, in less-than-carloads, in 1923 and 
1924, from points in Massachusetts and Rhode Island to Lynch- 
burg, Va., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, either in the 
past or the present. This was a case in which the commodity 
rate charged was higher than the class rate that would have 
been in effect but for the commodity rate. Commissioner Meyer, 
dissenting, said the Commission should have found the com- 
modity rate assailed unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the 
class rate that would have been applicable if there had been no 
commodity rate. 


LUMBER DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


The Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 18389, 
Milne Lumber Co. vs. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton and a sub-num- 
ber thereunder, Same vs. Same, mimeographed, finding the de- 
murrage charges collected for the detention of cars of lumber at 
Detroit, Mich., applicable in some instances and inapplicable in 
others. It has directed the refund of overcharges. 


LIQUID ASPHALT RATES 
New rates on liquid asphalt are to be established, not 
later than September 9, from Mereaux, Destrehan and New Or- 
leans, La., to Mobile, Ala. The Commission, by division 3, in 
No. 18333, Continental Roofing & Manufacturing Co. vs. Gulf & 
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Ship Island et al., mimeographed, has found the existing rates 
unreasonable and awarded reparation on shipments made since 
April 24, 1924. It found the rates were, are and for the future 
would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed or 
might exceed 14.5 cents from New Orleans and 16 cents from 
Mereaux and Destrehan. The rates, 17 cents from New Orleans, 
19 cents from Destrehan and 17 cents plus $17 per car from 
Mereaux, the complainant contended, were unreasonable in com- 
parison with a rate of 16.5 cents on oils and gasoline from New 
Orleans to Mobile, in view of the fact that the liquid asphalt in 
question was a by-product of petroleum and distillation. 

The New Orleans Refining Co., Sinclair Refining Co. of 
Louisiana and the Mexican Petroleum Corporation of Louisiana 
intervened in support of the complaint. Reparation was awarded 
to the roofing company and the Mexican Petroleum Corporation 
of Louisiana. 


ASPHALT CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 18982, Merrill Engineer- 
ing Co. vs. Gulf, Mobile & Northern et al., mimeographed, has 
found applicable and not unreasonable, the rates charged on as- 
phalt from North Baton Rouge, La., to Louisville and Philadelphia, 
Miss., and dismissed the complaint. The report said the pri- 
mary issue was one of tariff interpretation, as to the applicabil- 
ity of the intermediate rule to the situation under consideration. 
Shipments were made in 1925 and 1926. 


RELIEF GRANTED AS TO COKE 

The Commission, by division 2, in fourth section application 
No. 12645, and parts.of Nos. 11694, 3236, and 3237, coal and 
coke from western Kentucky, Alabama and Tennessee, mimeo- 
graphed, in fourth section order No. 9570, has authorized the 
carriers to continue rates on coke, from points on the St. Louis- 
San Francisco in Alabama and Tennessee to destinations on 
the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley lower than to 
intermediate points. It has also authorized them to continue 
rates on coke, from points on the Southern and Northern Ala- 
bama railways, in Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee to points 
on the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley lower 
than to intermediate points. 

Authority to establish and maintain rates on coal, from 
mines on the Louisville & Nashville in western Kentucky to 
Helena, Ark., in connection with the Missouri Pacific at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., lower than to intermediate points in Arkansas, has 
been denied, in the same order, effective October 25. Like 
denial has been made, in the same order, to continue rates on 
coal, from mines on the Louisville & Nashville in western 
Kentucky to points in Mississippi and Tennessee, lower than to 
intermediate points, also effective on October 25. 

The relief granted, the Commission said, was subject to 
the condition that the present rates at intermediate points 
should not be increased except as authorized by it and in no 
case should exceed the lowest combination. 


COPPER WIRE RATES 

The Commission, by division 4, in No. 18304, Sinclair Pipe 
Line Co. vs. Great Northern et al., mimeographed, has found ap- 
plicable, the rates charged on shipments of copper wire, in car- 
loads, from Black Eagle, Mont., to Nortport, Neb., in 1923, and 
that similar shipments to Topeka, Kan., and Lexington, Neb., 
were overcharged. It has directed the refund of the overcharges 
and dismissed the complaint. It found the applicable rates to 
Topeka and Lexington were $1.22 and $1.145, respectively. The 
question was one of tariff application. 


OIL WELL MACHINERY 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed No. 18612, 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio, mimeographed, find- 
ing the rate imposed on a carload of oil well machinery shipped 
from Mobile, Ala., to Tulsa, Okla., in 1922, was neither unreason- 
able nor inapplicable, as alleged. The question involved was one 
of routing and tariff interpretation. 


LUMBER NOT MISROUTED 


The Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 18633, 
Pine & Cypress Manufacturing Co. vs. Washington & Lincolnton 
et al., mimeographed, finding that a carload of lubmer, shipped 
from Logan, Ga., to Paintsville, Ky., in 1923, was not misrouted. 
A rate of 45 cents was collected. The complainant contended 
that the shipment, unrouted, except as to the delivering line, 
should have been sent over a line 36.7 per cent longer than the 
route of movement and a rate of 41.5 cents, under the interme- 
diate application rule, imposed. The defendants contended they 
were not required to send the shipment over the lowest-rated 
route irrespective of distance. The Commission called attention 
to the fact that Logan was a non-agency station and that the 
train conductor acted as agent on shipments sent from that 
point. The defendants urged that even if the intermediate rule 
made the rate applicable the conductor should not be charged 
with knowledge of it. The Commission without comment on 
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that point, found, as before set forth, that the shipment was not 
misrouted. 


RATES ON UNGLAZED DOORS ~- 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 18440, M. & M. Wood Working Company 
vs. Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation Company et al., 
mimeographed, as to the rates on common, unglazed doors, in 
straight carloads, from points in Oregon to destinations in 
Trunk Line and New England territories. The Commission, by 
division 3, found the rates, imposed on shipments made between 
March 1, 1922, and December 1, 1923, unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded those found reasonable in Anson, Gilkey & Hurd 
Company vs. S. P., 78 I. C. C. 495. In that case the Commission 
found the combination rates, based on the Mississippi or on 
Chicago, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 115 per cent 
of the corresponding lumber rates prior to December 24, 1921, 
and subsequent thereto to the extent they exceeded 115 per cent 
of the lumber rates “in effect between the same points on Decem- 
ber 23, 1921.” In this case, the report said, the defendants in- 
troduced no testimony. 





RELAYING RAIL RATES 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 18848, Rinehart & 
Dennis Company vs. Central of Georgia et al., mimeographed, 
has found unreasonable the rates on relaying rails, carloads, 
from Bellwood and Hartford, Ala., to Hellams, S. C., and awarded 
reparation. It found combinations of $9.942 and $9.822 per net 
ton unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $6.80 per net ton. 
Shipments were made in 1925. No rate for the future was sought 
because future shipments were not probable. 


CARPET AND RUG RATINGS 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed No. 16809, 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., mimeo- 
graphed, finding the rating, of first class, any quantity, on car- 
pets .and rugs in Official, Southern and Western Classification 
territories, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Complain- 
ants, the report said, sought carload ratings of fourth class in 
Official and Southern Classification territories, and third in 
Western, minimum 20,000 pounds, subject to rule 34, on all cloth 
or fabric carpets, carpeting or rugs, except oriental and chenille 
rugs. The ratings sought, the Commission said, were those ap- 
plicable on so-called fiber floor coverings, made of fiber, grass 
or straw, with the exception that grass mattings in less-than- 
carloads was rated second class in Western Classification, and 
all the fiber floor coverings were subject to a minimum of 24,000 
pounds. The lower ratings on fiber coverings were alleged to 
operate to the undue prejudice of fabric coverings. The Com- 
mission said that in view of the very substantial difference in 
the value of fabric and fiber rugs it was not persuaded that 
the difference in freight charges at first class and fourth class 
operated as an undue preference of the fiber rugs. 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, said that, in his judg- 
ment, any-quantity ratings were economically unsound. He said 
there might be exceptions to that rule, but he said he found 
nothing of record to warrant the conclusion that there should 
be an exception here. He thought the complainant entitled to 
a second class rating on carloads. 


HUDSON MULE RATES 


All reparation orders in No. 9966, Hudson Mule Company et 
al. vs. Louisville & Nashville, Director-General et al., mimeo- 
graphed, and cases joined with it, have been vacated and the 
complaints dismissed. They constitute what is commonly known 
as the Hudson Mule case, reported in 63 I. C. C. 6, 74 I. C. C. 419, 
and 93 I. C. C. 325. The reports in the volumes mentioned have 
been reversed. The case went through the courts, the litigation 
therein being known as Patterson vs. Louisville & Nashville, 
269 U. S. 1. The courts dismissed the suit in which the com- 
plainants asked for judgment on the awards of reparation which, 
as before said, have been reversed. The report in this reversal 
was written by Chairman Esch. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented. In the Patterson case, he 
observed that the Supreme Court only decided that there could 
be no recovery under section 4 “because of the pendency of an 
application for relief.” 

“The assumed fact that such an application was pending 
was based on what now appears to have been an erroneous state- 
ment in one of our reports,” said Mr. Eastman. “It is difficult 
for me to understand how a decision of the Supreme Court upon 
a question of law can debar us from correcting an error of fact 
and passing upon the actual situation.” Commissioner Camp- 
bell, the report said, did not participate in the disposition of 
these cases. 

This report also embraces No. 9967, Same vs. Louisville & 
Nashville, Director-General, as agent et al.; No. 10090, Hudson 
Mule Co. et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis et al.; No. 10469, Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. 
Director-General, as agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.; 
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and I. and S. No. 1563, Live Stock To, From, and Between Points 
in the Southeast. 

The complaints assailed the rates on horses and mules from 
St. Louis, East St. Louis, Ohio River crossings and various 
points in Kentucky and Tennessee to Atlanta and Howell Stock 
Yards, Ga., and from all points north of the Ohio and west of 
the Mississippi, to the same destinations, and Birmingham and 
Montgomery, Ala., as unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, in 
violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of the interstate commerce act 
and section 10 of the federal control act. 

In the original report, 63 I. C. C. 6, the Commission found 
no violations of sections 3 and 4, departures from the latter, the 
report said, being protected by applications for fourth section 
relief. The Commission, however, found that “while the rates 
assailed appear not unduly high, they were unreasonable in and 
to the extent that they respectively exceeded the aggregates of 
the intermediate rates subject to the act.” Reparation was 
awarded. 

The Supreme Court based its decision upon the ground that 
the only cause of action sued on was the alleged violation of the 
aggregate-of-intermediates clause of section 4. Inasmuch as the 
Commission had found that the departures were protected by 
applications for relief, the court held, there could have been no 
violation of section 4. The court, Chairman Esch said, recog- 
nized the presumption that through rates in excess of the aggre- 
gate-of-intermediates were prima facie unreasonable, but indi- 
cated that such presumption might be rebutted, as it said that 
“conditions may exist which, if shown, would establish the rea- 
sonableness of the rate in question.” 

As to whether there was protection of the departures from 
the aggregate-of-intermediates part of the fourth section, the 
Commission, Mr. Esch said, was of the opinion that that was 
res adjudicata. He said that even if they were not protected, 
complainants would not necessarily be entitled to reparation, 
since there was no proof that they suffered special damage, and 
no offer was made to submit such proof at another hearing. That 
opinion was reason for denying a motion for rehearing. How- 
ever, the Commission reopened the cases for reconsideration on 
the question of the reasonableness of the rates in the reparation 
period, under section 1 and upon the existing records. In dis- 
posing of the case on that reconsideration, the Commission said: 

It is urged by defendants that the statement in our original re- 
port that the rates assailed ‘‘appear not unduly high’’ was equivalent 
to a finding that they were not wmnreasonable, since the word ‘‘un- 
reasonable’”’ means too high in the ordinary sense, and reparation 
must have been awarded as a penalty or “smart money” for the 
failure to eliminate the departures from the tariffs. We have no 
authority to make an award of reparation in order to penalize the 
carriers, as the penalties or fines provided for violation of the act 
are enforceable in court and accrue to the Government, and reparation 
may be awarded only where complainants have been damaged either 
by the payment of an excessive charge or by undue prejudice or other 
unlawful discrimination, in which latter case special damage must be 
proved under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. We did find the rates unreasonable, but upon further con- 
sideration, we agree with the District Court (which tried the case), 
that they could not have been both unreasonable and not unduly 
high. In view of the facts heretofore stated in this report and our 
original report, we are now of the opinion that the disparity between 
the through rates and the combination rates was due to the low 
level of the latter rather than any excessiveness in. the former. It 
follows that the presumption of unreasonableness has been rebutted. 

Upon further consideration, we find that the rates assailed during 


the reparation period were not unreasonable. An order will be entered 
vacating our reparation orders and dismissing the complaints. 


MICHIGAN LINE ABANDONMENT 


The Detroit & Mackinac Railway Company, in finance Nos. 
5557, 5558, and 3548, has been authorized to abandon, as to 
interstate and foreign commerce, its Au Sable River branch 
extending from a connection with its main line at Oscoda to 
Comins, Mich., a distance of approximately 50 miles. Con- 
sideration of application for authority to abandon the company’s 
Rose City branch from Emery Junction to Rose City, Mich., a 
distance of about 31 miles, and its Lincoln branch from Lincoln 
Junction to Lincoln, a distance of about 14 miles, was deferred. 
The order of the Commission provides that it shall be in effect 
from and after 30 days after July 13 and that within that period 
the applicant shall sell the Au Sable River branch at a price 
not to exceed the scrap value of the rail thereon to any person, 
firm or corporation desiring to purchase the line for continued 
operation. Protests against abandonment were made by resi- 
dents served by the lines and others. 


LACKAWANNA SECURITIES CASE 


Applications of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Company for authority to enable it to transfer to the 
Lackawanna Securities Company a $10,000,000 bond of the Mor- 
ris & Essex, and $13,635,000 of New York, Lackawanna & West- 
ern bonds, and to distribute the stock of the securities company 
to stockholders of the D. L. & W., have been denied by the 
ae division 4, in a report in finance Nos. 2443 and 





The D. L. & W., according to the report, caused the Lacka- 
wanna Securities Company to be organized with an authorized 
capital stock consisting of 844,411 shares of no par value, and 
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proposed to transfer to that company in exchange for its capital 
stock the bonds referred to above, and to distribute the capital 
stock of the securities company to owners of the capital stock 
of the D. L. & W. at the ratio of one share of the capital stock 
of the securities company to each two shares of the stock of the 
DL. & W. 

The D. L. & W., referred to as the Lackawanna, urged that 
the only question for the Commission to consider was whether 
the proposed disposition of bonds and disrtibution of securities 
received in exchange therefor would impair its credit or its 
ability to serve the public as a common carrier. It claimed that 
the bonds were a part of its treasury assets that properly be- 
longed to its stockholders and were in no way necessary for the 
operation of the railroad. It further contended that in holding 
the bonds in its treasury it was performing the function of a 
banking corporation, that by disposing of them as proposed it 
would cease to perform that function, and that by divesting 
itself of the securities, the marketability of its stock would be 
improved, and the company would be put in position for arrang- 
ing better terms in the event of consolidation of its properties 
with those of other carriers. The testimony was, according to 
the report, that the Lackawanna stock was too high for popular 
investment, and that the proposed transactions would result in 
material reduction of the market value of the stock and that 
the stock would become much more attractive to the public as 
an investment. 

In previous orders the Lackawanna was authorized to as- 
sume obligation and liability in respect of the bonds in ques- 
tion. However, the Commission said, such authorization was 
subject to the reservation that the Lackawanna should not dis- 
pose of the bonds unless and until so ordered by the Commis- 
sion. This reservation, the report continued, was necessary to 
enable the Commission to complete, as required by section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act, the investigation of the purposes 
and uses of the proposed assumption that were not fully dis- 
closed in the proceedings upon the original applications. 

The Commission said the purpose of the proposed assump- 
tion was to give validity and additional security to certain obti- 
gations of lessor companies in order that the Lackawanna might 
exchange them for securities of a non-carrier company, thus 
reimbursing its treasury for expenditures made in retiring exist- 
ing obligations of the lessor companies and in making additions 
and betterments to their properties, and distribute to its stock- 
holders as a dividend securities received in exchange for those 
guaranteed. 

“The transactions proposed are tantamount to a distribution 
of the Lackawanna’s own bonds as a dividend,” said the Com- 
mission. 

In Stock of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 67 I. C. C. 
156, the Commission said it denied an application for authority 
to issue mortgage bonds as a dividend against surplus, holding 
that the issue had not been justified upon the record. In refus- 
ing that authority, the Commission said it stated that the denial 
extended only to the issue of a bond dividend by a railroad that 
had no need for bonds and that could advantageously issue all 
the stock reasonably required for its needs. 

“The disposition of bonds by the Lackawanna as proposed 
would materially increase its interest burden without apparent 
necessity,” said the Commission. 

In conclusion, the Commission said: 


As has been pointed out, both the Morris & Essex and the 
N. Y., L. & W. are very important members of the Lackawanna 
system. Should the Lackawanna dispose of the bonds of those com- 
panies as proposed, its investment in them would be represented 
by 70,400 of N. Y., L. & W. stock out of a total of $10,000,000 out- 
standing, $250 of Morris & Essex stock out of a total of $15,000,000 
outstanding, and advances to those companies in the amounts of 
$2,119,374 and $6,675,526, respectively. While it is true that the 
Lackawanna holds these properties under leases that are equivalent 
to leases in perpetuity, its tenure depends on its ability to maintain 
its earnings at a point sufficient to pay dividends on the stock and 
interest on the bonds of the lessor companies at the rates fixed in 
the leases. By its propdésal in these proceedings the Lackawanna has 
evidenced an intention of adopting a financial policy that would 
constantly increase the funded debt of the lessor companies, and the 
fixed charges that must be paid in respect thereof, while imposing 
no fixed charges on properties owned outright. The tendency of this 
policy is indicated by the fact that the present ratio of securities 
upon which the Lackawanna pays dividends only out of income or 
accumulated surplus to securities upon which it must pay dividends 
and interest as fixed charges is approximately 0.96, whereas, should 
the bonds of the lessor companies be disposed of as proposed, the 
ratio would be reduced to approximately 0.70. Should this policy be 
continued, it is entirely within the realm of possibilities that the 
Lackawanna tmay lose control of essential parts of its system, should 
prolonged periods of stress because of strikes, or other causes, re- 
duce the ckawanna’s earnings to the point where they would be 
insufficient to pay the rentals. 

e are unable to find that the asumption of obligation and 
liability in respect of the bonds of the lessor companies as pro- 
posed is compatible with the public interest, or reasonably neces- 
sary or appropriate for the purpose of acquiring assets which may 
be distributed as a dividend to the Lackawanna’s stockholders. An 
order will be entered denying the application. 





COMMISSION ORDERS 
The Baltimore & Ohio has been dismissed as a party de- 
fendant to No. 19735, Traffic Bureau-Chamber of Commerce 
(Lynchburg, Va.) vs. Southern et al. 
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The Fort Worth Belt has been dismissed as a party de- 
fendant to No. 19463, Acme Hay & Mill Feed Co. et al. vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

The Louisville & Nashville has been permitted to intervene 
in finance No. 6358, in the matter of the application of Southern 
for a certificate of public convenience and necessity for the 
construction and operation of certain trackage in Jefferson 
county, Ala. * 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. has been permitted t 
intervene in valuation No. 1018, Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, and 
valuation No. 1023, Washington Terminal. 

The order entered in No. 13506, Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
Co. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al., and No. 13537, Same vs. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al., on February 8, 1927, which 
was by its terms made effective May 25, 1927, and subsequently 
modified so as to become effective on July 25, 1927, has been 
further modified so that it will become effective on December 
5, 1927. 

The petition of defendant, Chesapeake & Ohio, in No. 17426, 
West Virginia Rail Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al., in so far 
as it requests postponement of effective date or order entered 
therein, has been denied. 

The order of June 6, 1927, entered in I. & S. 2748, Sugar 
between Louisiana and Texas Points, No: 17433, Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Arkansas & Louisiana, Missouri 
et al., and No. 18081, Imperial Sugar Co. vs. Sugar Land et al., 
which by its present terms is to become effective on August 
25, 1927, has been amended so that it shall become effective on 
September 26, 1927. 

The Commission has reopened for further hearing No. 17876, 
Twin Cities and Head of Lakes Joint Passenger-Train Service, 
upon application of Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
Great Northern, and Northern Pacific, for authority to establish 
a joint passenger-train service between St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn., on the one hand, and Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., 
on the other hand, and to divide the earnings therefrom, upon 
the terms and conditions therein set forth, same to be assigned 
for further hearing at such times and places as may be here- 
after designated by the Commission. 

The petition for leave to intervene and for further hearing 
filed by the Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of 
Montana and the Northwest Gypsum Products Company in No. 
16586, Three Forks Portland Cement Co. vs. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy et al., has been denied. 

The effective date of the order entered in No. 17586, Leon- 
ard, Crossett & Riley vs. Santa Fe et al., on June 2, 1927, has 
been postponed until the further order of the Commission. 

The Southern Pine Assn. has been permitted to intervene 
in No. 19567, Boise Payette Lumber Co. vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al. 

The order entered in No. 17165, Nivison-Weiskopf Co. vs. 
Alabama & Vicksburg et al., on June 2, 1927, has been modified 
so that the rates prescribed therein will apply from competitive 
points of origin only; and this order, which was by its terms 
made effective August 3, 1927, has been further modified so 
that it will become effective on August 13, 1927. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2949, the Commission has suspended from 
July 23 until February 23, schedules as published in Supplement 
No. 5 to Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-1700. The sus- 
pended schedules proposed changes, for the most part increases, 
in rates on sash, doors, blinds and house trimmings, carloads, 
from Wisconsin mill points to points in central territory. The 
following is illustrative: sash, doors, blinds and house trimming, 
carloads, rates in cents per 100 pounds. 


FROM FOND DU LAC AND OSHKOSH, WIS. 


To Present Proposed 
I Ne cit ks s chen od chee ousaourtade’ 30 31 
I oes ahd ale a Gee ob. tam eb ne bee’ + uae ste 31% 321 
I a Seco Bare bse adi edl ds ity Rae a wie wee 35 8 
a a a I Aaa es PE ET AS 281% 28 


In I. and 8. No. 2950, the Commission has suspended from 
July 25 until February 25, schedules as published in Supplement 
No. 6 to Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company I. C. C. No. 
B-2437 and other tariffs of various carriers. The suspended 
schedules proposed to assess a charge of 6 cents per 100 pounds 
for the service of moving cotton by barge between the rail ter- 
minals on the one hand, and water front warehouses on the 
other hand, in the Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va., district. 

In I. and S. No. 2951, the Commission has suspended from 
July 25 until February 25, schedules as published in the follow- 
ing tariffs: F. L. Speiden, Agent: Supplements Nos. 6 and 8 to 
I. C. C. No. 1080. Frank Van Ummersen, Agent: Supplements 
Nos. 6 and 8 to I. C. C. No. 67. The suspended schedules pro- 
posed to increase the rates and carload minimum weight on 
chair stock, and chairs n. o. 8s. in the white, unfinished, from 
Boston, Mass., and Boston rate points, to Memphis, Tenn., as 
illustrated below. Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds. 


Present, chair stock or stuff K. D. in the white, unfinished; and 
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chairs, N. O. S. in the white, unfinished, minimum weight 24,000 
pounds, rate 57. 

Proposed, chair stock or stuff, K. D. (wooden) in the white (not 
complete chairs in the white, K. D., flat), minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, rate 85%. 


In I. and S. No. 2952, the Commission has suspended from 
July 25 until February 25, schedules as published in the follow- 
ing tariffs: C. W. Galligan, Agent: Supplement No. 4 to I. ¢, 
C. No. 96; B. T. Jones, Agent: Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 
1895; Supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 1907; F. L. Speiden, 
Agent: Supplement No. 17 to I. C. C. No. 1040. The suspended 
schedules propose to increase the rates, generally, on iron or 
steel barrels or drums, from Ohio and Mississippi River Cross- 
ings, and points north thereof, also from Memphis and Nashville, 
Tenn., to points located in the lower Mississippi Valley. The 
following rates are illustrative: iron or steel barrels or drums, 
new U. S. Standard gauge 19 or thicker, carloads. Rates in 
cents per 100 pounds. 


TO NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Fro Present Proposed 
IY PIS. as. 31 o.5.01g orb opel e.g eve Niee bcs eden danse 82 
NN Ss guid do's us = bierwa's sieraaltle. dues ae tases 82 97% 
NCA Ml 5 8.6:bl euch ude ober eid biviese Hegitoebaladoe.e 95 118% 
NIRS 0. craosctidemnawrewocdeeuin aeaieigw emai’ 60% 70 


In I. and S. No. 2954, the Commission has suspended from 
July 27 until February 27 schedules as published in supplement 
No. 59 to Baltimore & Ohio I. C. C. No. W.L.-9317, supplement 
No. 10 to Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis I. C. C. 
No. 8300, and other tariffs of various carriers. The suspended 
schedules propose to increase and reduce the rates on grain, 
grain products and by-products of grain from points in Ohio to 
Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., and points related thereto in 
a Kentucky and West Virginia. The following is illus- 
rative: 


To 
Huntington, 

From W. Va. Pres. Prop. 
IE OEE. Geeta he aioe se cate etc Siateulépreme cetenn A 16 ' 18% 
B 14% 18% 
IIE TAR di csoihcaree.crolera a ote eibieie cain oimewintes ea A 16 18% 
B 16 18% 
SMS Lard eC ites eee de mien telosiaa mabe A 14% 14 
B 13 14 





A—Grain and grain products. 
B—By-products of grain. 


In I. and S. No. 2958, the Commission has suspended from 
July 29 until February 29 schedules as published in Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy I. C. C. No. 16841. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to increase the rates on molding sand, carloads, 
from Dallas City, Ill., to Burlington and Keokuk, Iowa. The 
following is illustrative: 


Moulding sand, carloads, rates in cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, 
to Burlington, Ia., present 75, proposed 76; Keokuk, Ia., present 100, 
proposed 111. 


The Commission, in I. and S. 2956, grain products between 
points in Western Trunk Line territory, has suspended for 
seven months from August 1 schedules of various carriers pro- 
posing changes in grain products’ rates and transit rules and 
regulations (see Traffic World, July 23, p. 188). 


RATE STRUCTURE INVESTIGATION 


The Commission, in No. 17000, rate structure investigation, 
has asked the Class I carriers for rates, distances and minimum 
rates on furniture, fresh meats and packing house products. 
Such data are to be furnished by each carrier direct, without 
consolidation with data from each territory. Information in 
consolidated form, the request for information in respect of the 
three commodities mentioned, said, was furnished by the car- 
riers, as to nine commodities. The information now requested, 
the request says, is to be of a more restricted scope. It is to 
be furnished by Class I carriers, other than switching and 
terminal companies. 

Returns in response to this request, the notice says, should 
be filed with the Commission, in duplicate, at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than September 1. 

In order to avoid as many duplications as possible, in rate 
quotations, the notice on the subject says, each respondent 
should give only rates from stations on its own line, or on Class 
II, Class III, or switching connections, such stations to be 
grouped by rate territories as indicated in the instructions at- 
tached to the notice. A separate return is expected on each 
commodity. The rate territories mentioned in the instructions 
are: New England, Central, Mississippi Valley, North and South 
Carolina and Southern Virginia; Southern Florida, all remaining 
southern territory, Western Trunk Line, Southwestern, Inter- 
mountain, North Pacific Coast and South Pacific Coast. 


SERVICE ORDER NO. 45 REVOKED 


The Commission, by division 5, in amendment No. 1 to 
Service Order No. 45, has revoked that order, effective at once. 
The order was issued May 23 on account of the flood in the val- 
ley of the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
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COTTON AND LINTER RELIEF 


In a proposed report on fourth section application No. 165 
and others, pertaining to fourth section departures in rates on 
cotton and cotton linters, Examiner C. K. Glover has recom- 
mended relief in some instances and denial in others, subject 
to conditions, which seem to be the customary terms upon 
which relief is granted. The applications were for authority 
to continue to charge for the transportation of cotton and cot- 
ton linters from points in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, New Mexico, Kansas, and Mississippi to Gulf ports, to 
destination in eastern Canada, and in the United States on and 
east of the Mississippi River and west thereof in Arkansas, 
Texas and Western Trunk Line territory and the territory con- 
tiguous thereto, without observing the long-and-short-haul part 
of the fourth section. 

This report is the second in this case. After the examiner’s 
report on the first hearing was served, the matter was reopened, 
upon petition of the carriers and various organizations, for fur- 
ther hearing. The first report also recommends relief in some 
instances and denial in others. 


Glover said that while in most instances the routes over 
which relief was sought were circuitous, the carriers generally 
disclaimed any intention of asking for relief upon that ground. 
Among the grounds for relief set forth, the examiner said, was 
the weak financial condition of certain carriers. Another was 
competition between carriers, producing territories, markets, 
cross-country points, and between Texas ports on the one hand 
and Louisiana ports on the other; the methods of publishing 
rates; and the desire of the carriers and some shippers to con- 
tinue present routes so as not to disturb existing arrangements 
for compression and concentration in transit and marketing, 
and to avoid congestion and shortage of equipment. 


Representatives of associations of cotton growers in Okla- 
homa and Texas and of cotton exchanges, boards of trade and 
other organizations interested in the cotton industry, located 
at Dallas, Houston and Galveston, Tex., New Orleans, La., and 
Memphis, Tenn., and of many dealers in cotton at various points, 
testified, the examiner said, in support of the relief sought. 
Representatives of the Oklahoma Cotton Exchange, he said, 
opposed the relief sought in respect of rates from points in 
Oklahoma to destinations in the southeast. The examiner dealt 
with the subject under the following heads: Texas destinations; 
Louisiana ports; Oklahoma to southeastern and Carolina ter- 
ritories; Texas to southeastern and Carolina territories; Okla- 
homa to Western Trunk Line, Central, Trunk Line, New Eng- 
land territories and eastern Canada; Texas to Trunk Line, New 
England and eastern Canada; Louisiana and Arkansas to vari- 
ous destinations, and Trunk Line territory. 


Examiner Glover said that it was contended, generally, on 
behalf of the applicants that, inasmuch as relief sought was not 
based upon circuity, the relief which might be granted should 
not be made subject to the equidistant clause, and that should 
the Commission, in granting authority to depart from the fourth 
section, require observance of that provision, it would neces- 
sitate reductions at intermediate points far removed from the 
influences affecting the rates at the farther-distant points, and, 
in many instances, amount to virtual denial of relief. He said 
that, except in instances where the application of that provision 
was not recommended in the report, sufficient justification for 
relief on any basis other than circuity had not been shown and 
the prescription of the equidistant clause was therefore manda- 
tory in such instances. Glover’s recommendations follow: 


I. That the authority sought by the Texas & Pacific to con- 
tinue departures at origin points in the rail-and-water and rail- 
water-and-rail rates from Shreveport and Alexandria, La., to 
destinations in Atlantic seaboard territory is denied. 

II. That the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company be 
granted authority to continue to charge rates from Dodsonville 
and Wellington, Tex., to destinations in the same state lower than 
from intermediate points on its lines, Hollis, to Devol, Okla., 
on to the conditions named in paragraph 3 of Appendix A 

ereto. 

III. That carriers participating in all-rail routes from the 
origin territory in the southwest herein considered to destinations 
in Eastern Trunk Line territory be granted authority to continue 
to maintain rates from and to the said territories the same as 
the rates contemporaneously in effect over other all-rail routes 
between the same points, but not lower than the present rates 
between the said points, and to maintain higher rates to inter- 
mediate destinations in those instances where their routes op- 
erate through a higher-rated group in order to reach destinations 
in a lower-ratéd group, subject to the conditions named in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of Appendix A hereto. 

IV. That the Southern Pacific Lines and the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Company and their interested connections be granted 
authority to continue to maintain from Shreveport and Alexandria, 

-» and related points, to destinations in Eastern Trunk Line 
territory over the rail-water-and-rail routes hereinbefore de- 
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scribed, rates related to the rates maintained by the all-rail routes 
from and to the same points, but not lower than the rates in 
effect to the more distant points, without observing the long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 of the interstate commerce act 
at the points of destination, subject to the conditions named in 
paragraph 2 of Appendix A hereto. 

V. That carriers parties to Agent Leland’s tariff I. C. C. 1706 
be authorized to continue to maintain through rates from points 
in Texas to destinations in Atlantic seaboard territory as de- 
scribed in that tariff over circuitous rail lines or routes to Gal- 
veston and Houston, Tex., and New Orleans, La., steamer lines 
to New York, N. Y., and rail lines beyond, the same as the rates 
maintained by the direct rail lines from competitive points to 
the same ports in connection with steamer lines beyond, and 
to charge higher rates from intermediate points, subject to the 
conditions named in paragraph 2 of Appendix A hereto, and 
subject further to the provisions named in paragraph 4 of the 
said appendix, applied to the routes from points of origin to the 
said ports. 

VI. That in all other situations considered herein, the ap- 
plicants be granted authority to continue to maintain over cir- 
cuitous lines or routes between competitive points rates the same 
as maintained by the direct lines or routes between the same 
points, and to maintain higher rates at intermediate points, sub- 
~ ae conditions named in paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 of Appendix 

ereto. 

VII. That, except in instances where it is recommended herein 
that relief be granted or denied, all other and further relief prayed 
by the application or portions thereof considered in this proceed- 
ing be denied. 

VIII. That the Commission find that the rates at the farther- 
distant points applied over routes as herein recommended, will 
yield earnings which are reasonably compensatory for the service 
performed. 

APPENDIX A 


1. That the rates at the said intermediate points shall not 
exceed rates in effect over other routes to the higher-rated inter- 
mediate groups. 

2. That the rates at intermediate points shall not be increased 
except as hereafter may be authorized by the Commission and 
shall in no case exceed the lowest combination. 

3. That the authority to maintain higher charges to or from 
intermediate points shall not include points as to which the haul 
of the petitioning line or route is not longer than that of the 
direct line or route between the competitive points. 

4. That the relief recommended shall not apply— 

(a) Where the direct line or route is 500 miles or less in 
length and the circuitous line or route is more than 70 per cent 
longer. 

(b) Where the direct line or route exceeds 500 miles but does 
not exceed 1,000 miles in length and the circuitous line or route 
is more than 50 per cent longer, except that where the circuitous 
line or route does not exceed 850 miles in length, the said limita- 
tion shall not apply. 

(c) Where the direct line or route exceeds 1,000 miles in 
length and the circuitous line or route is more than 33% per cent 
longer, except that where the circuitous line or route does not 
exceed 1,500 miles in length, the said limitation shall not apply. 


RATES ON FERTILIZER, ETC. 


In a proposed report in No. 18963, American Agricultural 
Chemical Company vs. Abilene & Southern et al., Examiner 
F. D. Binkley has recommended that commodity rates on fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer compounds, carloads, from National Stock 
Yards (East St. Louis) Ill., to points in northeastern Texas be 
found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and that reparation 
be awarded. Shreveport, La., and other points were alleged to 
be preferred. The examiner said the Commission should find 
that the rates assessed were unreasonable and also unduly pre- 
judicial to complainant and unduly preferential of complainant’s 
competitors at Houston, Shreveport and Little Rock to the ex- 
tent they exceeded rates applicable for the same distances un- 
der the 9702 scale, prescribed in Memphis-Southwestern Investi- 
gation, and that they were and for the future would be unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded or 
might exceed rates on the basis prescribed in Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203. 


RATES ON MACHINERY, ETC. 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 19309, Prairie Pipe Line 
Company vs. Missouri Pacific et al., has been recommended by 
Examiner Kenneth J. McAuliffe on a proposed finding that rates 
charged on one carload of machinery and one mixed carload of 
portable houses and wood tanks, k. d., shipped from Tyro, Kan., 
to Wilson, Okla., in November, 1922, were not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 

On a proposed finding that three carloads of yellow pine 
lumber shipped from Ozark, Ala., to Kenova and East Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., were misrouted, Examiner Leslie H. McDaniel in 
No. 19199, Henry G. Brabston vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., has 
recommended an award of reparation. The examiner said the 
Commission should find that the Atlantic Coast Line misrouted 
the shipments and that the rate applicable over the route the 
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shipments should have moved was unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded 34 cents per 100 pounds. He said the present 
rates in some instances created fourth section departures that 
should be removed. 


PAINT BASIS PROPOSED 


A basis for making rates on paints and paint materials, 40 
per cent of the first class rates prescribed in Southern Class 
Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 109 I. C. C. 300, and 113 
I. C. C. 200, has been proposed by Examiner C. J. Peterson, in 
No. 18945, West Lumber Co. et al. vs. Southern et al., from 
Ohio and Mississippi River crossings, including St. Louis, Mo., 
to Atlanta, Ga. Peterson said the Commission should find un- 
reasonable the present rates to the extent they exceeded, ex- 
ceed or may exceed 40 per cent of the first class scale rates pre- 
scribed in the case mentioned, and award reparation. 

Complainants suggested rates of 57 cents from St. Louis 
and 45 cents from Ohio and Mississippi River crossings, in the 
place of a rate of 92.5 cents from St. Louis and 79 cents from 
the crossings, on the present minimum of 36,000 pounds. 

Peterson said that 40 per cent of the first class rate pre- 
scribed in the Southern Class Rate case, from Louisville, Ky., 
to Atlanta, would be 60.5 cents. Upon a more complete record 
dealing with the transportation characteristics and volume of 
movement of each of the paints and paint materials included 
in the group mentioned by the complainants as the one in 
which they were interested, Peterson said, it might be found 
proper to prescribe rates lower than 40 per cent of first class 
on some of them. 


PETROLEUM OIL RATE 


Examiner H. L. Main, in No. 19315, White Eagle Oil & 
Refining Co. vs. Union Pacific et al., has recommended that the 
Commission find inapplicable and unreasonable a rate of $1.15 
charged on a tank-car load of refined petroleum oil shipped 
from Parco, Wyo., to Hotchkiss, Colo., in June, 1926. He said 
the Commission should find the applicable rate was $1.09, and 
that it was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 83 cents, 
the subsequently established rate, and award reparaton. 


BASKET TOPS RATE 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner Paul A. Colvin, in No. 
19371, Liberty: Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. Michigan Central 
et al., as to a rate of 35 cents imposed on a carload of basket 
tops shipped from Benton Harbor, Mich., to North East, Pa., 
in 1924. ‘Colvin said the Commission should find the rate un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded the contemporaneous lum- 
ber rate. The examiner said the sixth class rate of 28 cents was 
at the time of the shipment and is applicable on lumber from 
Benton Harbor to North East. 


FLOOR CEMENT COMPOUND RATES 


Examiner Kenneth J. McAuliffe, in No. 19181, Belt Lime 
Brick Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., said the Commission 
should find the rates on floor cement compounds, in carloads, 
from Rockford, Ill., to Dayton, O., Washington, D. C., and Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
they exceeded the contemporaneous sixth class rates. The 
complaint covered shipments made between August 18, 1924, 
and January 19, 1926. Fifth class rates, which, the examiner 
said were applicable, were imposed. Sixth class rates were 
established on February 15, 1926, the report said. 


TENTATIVE VALUATION REPORTS 


Western Maryland Railway Co., as of June 30, 1919, total owned 
property, $71,228,194; total used property, $74,151,827. The latter 
figure includes the following values found on properties leased by 
the Western Maryland: Fairmont Helen’s Run Railway, $675,000; 
Somerset Coal Railway, $156,000; Williamsport, Nessle and Martins- 
burg, $40,000; Washington and Franklin, $635,000; Baltimore and 
Cumberland Valley Extension, $700,000; and the Fairmont Bingamon, 
$700,000. On date of valuation the Western Maryland had outstand- 
ing a total par value of $138,693,955.90 in stock and long-term debt, of 
which $77,167,198.40 was stock and $61,526,757.50 funded debt. In- 
vestment in road and equipment, including land, on date of valua- 
tion, was stated in the carrier’s books as $127,143,001.08. With re- 
adjustments required by the Commission this would be reduced to 
$127,075,721.82. Cost of reproduction of common carriers property, 
other than land and material and supplies, was found as follows: 
Cost of reproduction new of total owned property, $71,780,083; less 
depreciation, $59,900,177. Cost of reproduction new of total used 
property, $74,907,907; less depreciation, $62,583,721. 

St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal Railway Co., as of June 
30, 1919, total owned property, $3,711,085; total used property, $8,511,- 
264. This report also covers properties of the St. Louis Merchants 
Bridge Co., Madison, Illinois & St. Louis Railway Co., and Granite 
City & Madison Belt Line Railroad Co., used by the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Bridge Terminal. These. properties were valued as follows: 
St. Louis Merchants Bridge, $1,850,241; Madison, Illinois & St. Louis, 
$1,350,000; Granite City & Madison Belt Line, $111,000. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


The San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf has applied for authority to 
operate the port terminal railroad facilities of Nueces County Navi- 
gation District No. 1, serving the port of Corpus Christi, Tex. 

The Tennessee Central has asked authority to issue and sell 
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$410,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 2 
which was previously authorized by the Commission. It proposes to 
sell them at not less than 95 and accrued interest to reimburse its 
treasury for expenditures from income. : [ 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville has applied for authority 
to issue nominally $927,000 of 6 per cent first and general mortgage 
bonds and to pledge them for short term notes. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company 
has been authorized to assume obligation and liability in respect 
of $477,000 of Clarkson Coal Mining Company equipment gold notes, 
series A, 1921, pursuant to a proposed supplemental car-trust agree- 
ment, in connection with procurement of equipment, 

The Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway Company has been author- 
ized to issue and sell at par for cash $50,000 of capital stock, consist- 
ing of 500 shares of par value of $100 a share, the proceeds to be 
used to defray in part the cost of a proposed extension. 

The Western Maryland has been authorized to issue $12,000,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 5% per cent gold bonds and to sell 
them at 96% per cent of par and accrued interest. The proceeds 
are to be used to pay off outstanding notes and for additions and 
betterments., 





HOCH-SMITH COTTONSEED 


The Commission, in No. 17000, part 8, cottonseed, its products 
and related articles and the forty odd cases joined with it, has 
announced the assignment of those cases for hearing or further 
hearing, before Examiners Money and Esch, at 10 a. m., standard 
time, on the following dates and at the following points: Sep- 
tember 7, Atlanta, Ga., Biltmore Hotel; September 19, Memphis, 
Tenn., Gayoso Hotel; and October 3, Ft. Worth, Tex., Texas 
Hotel. 

In its notice on the subject the Commission said it was ex- 
pected at the hearings set forth the shippers would conclude the 
presentation of their evidence. It said that complainants and 
shippers who had not been heard would be expected to produce 
their testimony at the points named for the hearings or further 
hearings convenient to them. It said that further notices would 
be issued indicating the times and places at which the Carriers 
would be heard. One of those hearings, it said, would be held 
at Gulfport, Miss., at which the carriers, shippers and other in- 
terested parties would be afforded an opportunity to present evi- 
dence bearing upon relief sought by the carriers under section 13, 
with respect to intrastate rates in Mississippi on certain com- 
modities under investigation. 


DEPRECIATION CHARGES CASE 


The Commission has reopened and assigned for further 
hearing November 9, 1927, before Commissioner Eastman and 
Examiner Bunten, at Washington, No. 14700, depreciation 
charges of telephone companies, and No. 15100, depreciation 
charges of steam railroad companies. The carriers have been 
ordered to file with the Commission, on or before September 1, 
1927, a statement setting forth specifically and in detail the 
matters in regard to which they desire to introduce evidence 
at the further hearing. Petitions for rehearing in No. 15100 
were recently filed by the presidents’ conference committee on 
federal valuation of railroads in the United States and by the 
New York Central. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The Memphis Freight Bureau, acting for and on behalf of 
member oil mills and dealers in cottonseed and related products 
located at Memphis, Tenn., have asked the Commission to grant 
a rehearing in No. 14150, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

The complainant in No. 18328, Federal Clay Products Co. vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line et al., has asked the Commission to reopen 
or reconsider same. 

Andrew W. Mellon, Director General of Railroads, as agent, 
defendant to No. 19780, Cargill Commission Co. vs. Director 
General, as agent, has asked the Commission to dismiss the 
complaint herein without hearing on the ground that the claims 
on the shipments involved must be considered to have been 
abandoned and the complaint barred under the six months’ 
provision of rule III (g) of the Commission’s rules of practice. 

The Atlantic Coast Line, Florida East Coast and Louisville 
& Nashville, defendants in No. 18027, Buffalo Springfield Roller 
Co. vs. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton et al., have asked the Com- 
mission to reopen and reconsider same and for oral argument 
before the entire, Commission. 

The defendants and respondents in I. & S. 2748-1, sugar 
between Louisiana and Texas points, No. 17433, Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Arkansas & Louisiana Missour! 
et al., No. 18081, Imperial Sugar Co. vs. Sugar Land Railway et 
al., and No. 1776, Portion Fourth Section Application, have 
asked the Commission to postpone the effective date of the 
orders in all of said proceedings to a date concurrent with the 
effective date of order in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, No. 
13535, 123 I. C. C. 203, et al. 

The complainant in No. 18801, Arkansas Cotton Trade Assn. 
vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al., has asked for further hearing. 

The defendant, Norfolk & Western, in No. 17165, Nivison- 
Weiskopf Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., has asked the 
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Commission to modify its order heretofore entered herein on 
June 2, 1927, so as to remove from the scope of that roder rates 
from a few station in Kentucky on lines of defendant. 

The complainant in No. 16684, Florence, Ala., Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., has asked for re- 
hearing and reconsideration therein. 

The carriers defendant in No. 15151, Oklahoma Portland 
Cement Co. et al. vs. Denver & Rio Grande Western et al., and 
cases grouped therewith, have asked the Commission to post- 
pone for a period of not less than sixty days the effective date 
of its order entered therein under date of May 19, 1927, which 
order was not served upon petitioners, however, until on or 
about June 24, 1927. 

The complainant in No. 18139, The Carney Co. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al., has asked for reconsideration of decision in that case. 

The complainant in No. 15299, Hannibal Shippers’ Assn. vs. 
Santa Fe et al., has asked for reargument. 

The Norfolk Southern, by J. F. Dalton, its general freight 
agent, has asked the Commission to modify its findings and or- 
der, in No. 138535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., and consolidated cases, so as to 
permit of special rate treatment for the Norfolk Southern. 

The Cold Spring Granite Co., protestant in I. and S. 2831, 
stone, from Champaign to certain points in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory, has asked the Commission to reopen the 
proceeding for further testimony on the question of whether 
tariff provisions involved are ambiguous. 

The complainant in No. 18297, Gulfport Fertilizer Co. vs. At- 
lantic Coast Line et al., has asked the Commission to reopen 
and grant a reargument therein, before the full Commission. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


POSITION WANTED—By experienced traffic manager, ten years’ 
experience, now handling a large volume of traffic and fitted for a 
responsible position as traffic manager. Address N. D. R. 48, care 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


DENVER, COLORADO | 


Kennicott-Patterson Warehouse Corporation 
STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Serving many large National Distributors. Write us for information and rates 
1700 Sixteenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO 














Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 
doneeteeces Distribution 


2,000 CARLOAD 
CAPACITY 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouse Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jebbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Pool Car Distribution. Forwarding—Rigging 


BALTIMORE TRANSFER CO. 


Telephone Calvert 0300 300 Block, North Front St. 

















_ The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
Sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
Sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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We Bind The Traffic World 


TO PR ate ere eteeEt SRE 
In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 
Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 


Chicago 


350-354 West Erie Street 


CHICAGO TANK CAR COMPANY 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Work Penn. System Telephone Harrison 3486 


Hegewisch, Tilinois}: 2-2, S.B. CHICAGO, ILL. 
TAN K CARS 


TANK CARS TO LEASE We Rebuild and Repair Tank Cars 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
STORAGE 
Efficient Merchandise Distribution 


THE COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES 


201 IBERVILLE ST. 


BUILOS BETTER BUSINESS 


MERCANTILE WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTING 


PLYWOOD Shipping Cases 
Effect Shipping Economy 


Reducing Freight Charges in Both Export and Domestic 
Shipments. Also Combining Protection 
Against Dust and Moisture 


PHOTO OF PLYWOOD SHOOKS SHOWING STEEL RIMS PACKED 
FOR EXPORT. When the loading is complete, every available space 
is filled with bolts, lugs and miscellaneous items, making great weight. 
This is the solution of another problem for safe and economical pack- 
aging. What is your problem? Our experience at your disposal. 


TIFFT BROS., 2 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
































































Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, E. D., Virginia.) Where one party to con- 
tract unequivocally refuses to perform, and communicates this 
refusal to the other party, the latter may treat the refusal as a 
“breach,” and commence action at once.—The Adamello, 19 Fed. 
Rep. (2nd) 388. 

Letter from the master of a vessel to the charterer, written 
six days after vessel was tendered for loading, stating that 
under the terms of the charter party failure to commence load- 
ing had rendered the charter null and void, held not such an 
unequivocal refusal to accept the cargo as would support a 
suit for breach of the charter party.—Ibid. 

Failure of charterer to commence loading within time stip- 
ulated held not to render charter void, but to be compensated 
by demurrage.—lIbid. 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Charterer, peti- 
tioning for limitation of liability under Rev. St. Sec. 4286 (Comp. 
St. Sec. 8024), must show by petition that it is a charterer of 
the kind described in the statute.—E. I. Du Pont De Nemours 
& Co., Inc., vs. Bentley et al., 19 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 354. 

Charterer’s petition for limitation of liability under Rev. 


St. Sec. 4286 (Comp. St. Sec. 8024), showing that petitioner char- - 


tered two barges and a tug to be used in retrieving powder 
on a sunken vessel, and after recovering powder fire broke out, 
destroying flotilla and doing great damage to adjoining property, 
held to plainly show that petitioner was not a charterer of the 
kind described in the statute.—Ibid. 

In proceeding under Rev. St. Sec. 4286 (Comp. St. Sec. 8024), 
for limitation of liability, a party cited by monition may except 
to the petition without filing a claim under the fifty-third rule, 
which makes filing of claim a condition precedent to filing of 
answer; Rule 27 being controlling.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) 
Father’s cause of action for loss of services of infant daughter 
and medical expenses resulting from her injury is one for “per- 
sonal injuury,” and not for “injury to person or property,” under 
General Construction Law, Secs. 25A, 37A, and is, therefore, 
not covered by provision of bond required to be obtained by 
operator of automobile for hire by Highway Law, Sec. 282B, to 
pay judgment for injury to persons or property.—Price vs. 
National Surety Co., 222 N. Y. S. 4387. 

(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Ky. St. Sec. 4077, prior 
to amendment by Acts 1926, c. 75, providing that certain enu- 
merated companies and “every other like company, corporation, 
or association, * * * having or exercising any special or 
exclusive privilege or franchise not allowed by law to natural 
persons, or performing any public service,” shall pay a franchise 
tax, held to cover duly licensed operators of bus lines on public 
highways.—Blue Coach Lines, Inc., vs. Lewis et al., Reo Bus 
Lines Co. vs. Fuller, Sheriff, 294 S. W. Rep. 1080. 

Police power includes right to regulate by statute all occu- 
pations, which, by their prosecution, actually injure or are highly 
calculated to injure members of the public.—Ibid. 


Authority under police power to regulate occupations tend- 
ing to injure public carries with it power to collect fees, which, 
in the aggregate, are sufficient to defray administrative ex- 
penses, and to also repair any special injuries attributable to 
the occupation regulated or to the means and instrumentalities 
employed by it.—Ibid. 

Fees and charges against operators of bus lines on public 
highways, imposed by Acts 1924, c. 81, as amended by Acts 1926, 
c. 112, measured by capacity, weight, and tag charge, held, not 
an ordinary occupation tax levied solely for general revenue, but 
a charge exacted for regulation and to repair injuries, being in 
the nature of rent for highways plus sum for expense of admin- 
istration so that charge is not double taxation, by reason of 
Ky. St. Sec. 4077, imposing a franchise tax on operators of bus 
lines.—Ibid. 

Franchise tax, imposed on operators of bus lines by Ky. St. 
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Sec. 4077, is not for regulation and repair of injuries, but is 
an ad valorem property tax on the value of the special priy. 
ilege enjoyed.—Ibid. 

Fees and charges imposed for police purposes on operators 
of bus lines by Acts 1924, c. 81, as amended by Acts 1926, c. 112, 
held not illegal because measured by seating capacity and weight 
of bus and charge for tag required of each bus, these being 
= — of estimating the charge that each bus should 
ear.—lIbid. 


OVERSEAS FREIGHT RATES 
The Traffic World New York Bureay 


Full cargo markets have been inactive in the last week but 
rates have held steady at about recent levels. Vessels are stil] 
offering in excess of requirements, but -owners generally are 
not disposed to trade at the figures offered by charterers and 
are holding for better prices, which they anticipate with the 
resumption of grain movement in the fall. Meanwhile, any 
accumulation of ships is prevented by the fact that, as vessels 
become available for prompt loading, their owners are able to 
get business and send them out at rates that are practically 
on the distress basis. Rates are not sufficiently attractive to 
bring vessels to this side. The result is that the market is bare 
of space and any sustained demand will act immediately in an 
advance in rates. 


Under these circumstances brokers are advising their clients 
to cover future requirements at the current range of rates, 
pointing out that they are not likely to go lower and might 
increase sharply. It is said that the longer space buying is 
withheld the greater is the certainty that advances will be 
sharp when they occur. 


The present average of grain rates is as follows: From 
Montreal, first half of August loading, 2s 6d to the United King- 
dom, 10 cents to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 10% cents to Hamburg: 
Bremen, and 14% to 15 cents to the Mediterranean; from 
Montreal, last half of August loading, 2s 9d to the United King- 
dom, 11 cents to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 11% cents to Hamburg: 
Bremen, and 15 to 15% cents to the Mediterranean; from 
Montreal, September loading, 3s to the United Kingdom, 12% 
to 13 cents to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 13 to 13% cents to Hamburg- 
Bremen, and 16 to 16% cents to the Mediterranean; from Mon- 
treal, for October-November loading, 3s 6d to the United 
Kingdom, 14% to 15 cents to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 15% to 16 
cents to Hamburg-Bremen, and 18% to 19 cents to the Mediter-. 
ranean. 


The coal market has been quiet. Some interest in the South 
American trade was shown by shippers at $3.10 to $3.15 a ton 
for prompt loading, but owners were not interested at these 
figures because of the depressed condition of the homeward 
trade from the Plate. 

The sugar trade was also inactive, with a further decline 
in the trans-Atlantic rates to 16s 6d a ton. Intercoastal business 
was better, with a number of American steamers closed at rates 
comparing favorably with recent charters. Time charter busi- 
ness was fairly good at low rates. 


Regular liners report a fair berth business, but are also 
feeling the midsummer slump. There seems to be a general 
impression. however, that the lull is only temporary and that 
another month or so should see a good revival in trade. Accord- 
ing to present indications, the year 1927 on an average will 
be considerably better than 1926. 


At a meeting of the Pacific-Coast-European Conference 4 
new rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds on ground clay, and 8 
cents per 100 pounds on pickled horse meat in ordinary stowage 
were put into effect. 


The new tariff of the U. S. Intercoastal Conference goes 
into effect August first with increases ranging from eight to 
40 per cent. This has been accepted generally by shippers 
without serious objections. 


In view of the proposal now pending before the Dail Hireaan 
for an increase of tonnage dues at Cork, it is expected that 
several of the trans-Atlantic lines will discontinue calls at 
Queenstown if the measure is adopted. The bill proposes an 
increase of a half penny per registered ton and an increase of 
50 per cent in measurement rates for use of the deep water 
quays. It is also proposed to levy the new scale on goods 
shipped, transshipped or unshipped within the port. The pro- 
posals include many matters which apply to cargo ships geD- 
erally. It is, for instance, sought to obtain power to increase 
dues where part of a cargo is discharged or shipped. 

The Port of London Authority has decided to make on and 
after August first a reduction of 10 per cent instead of 7% per 
cent as at present in the following charges: on shipping, dock 
dues and additional rent, discharging and extra charges; 02 
goods (other than frozen meat, butter and cheese in cold stor 
age); imports, landing and extra. charges other than rent; 
exports, charges other than rent. The highest point above the 
pre-war basis which the Authority found it necessary to increase 
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Mo. Pac. and Con- 
nections Operate 
Thru Package Cars 


Route of Package Cars from Chicago to points on Missouri Pacific Lines 
From Chicago 


Deliver Arrive at 
To to destination 
Wabash 4th morning 
Wabash 4th morning 
Wabash 4th morning 
Wabash 4th morning 
C.&E.I. 5th morning 
Jefferson City Wabash 2nd morning 
Kansas City C.&E.1. 2nd morning 
Kansas City Ill.Cent. 2nd morning 
Wabash 5th morning 
C.G&A. 3rd morning 
Wabash 3rd morning 
C.G&E.I. 2nd day 
Wabash 3rd morning 
Palestine Wabash 3rd morning 


Pine Bluff.................. Ark. Wabash 3rd morning | 


Poplar Bluff.............. Mo. Wabash 2nd morning 
Salt Lake City Wabash 6th day 

San Antonio Wabash 5th morning 
Sedalia Wabash 2nd morning 
Shreveport C.&E.1. 4th morning 
Texarkana Wabash 3rd morning 


For complete information communicate with any 
freight representative or 


O. G. Parsley 
. Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
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The Port of Basten Texas 
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IFTY miles closer by WATER 
— to the vast markets of the 
SES) Southwest— 


Served by SEVENTEEN RAIL- 
ROADS reaching every COMMON 
POINT in Texas and extending the 
HOUSTON RATE ADVANTAGE into 


Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Colorado 


The whole story is told most graphi- 
cally in 


“PORT HOUSTON” 


The official organ of the 
Port Commission. 


In Picture, Text and Tariff. 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 
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Address 


The Director of the Port 
5th Floor Courthouse 
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its charges was 150 per cent in 1920. Since that time the 
charges have fluctuated according to varying conditions. 

Plans for development of the Spanish merchant marine have 
been announced at Madrid in connection with the decision of 
the government to extend aid to the Spanish Royal Mail Line 
for the construction of ten vessels of 15,000 to 30,000 tons each 
and the purchase of four others to handle the increased traffic 
between the United States and Spain. It is stated that in 
addition to insuring the company a practical monopoly of trans- 
portation between Spain, the United States and the Far East, 
the plan of the government, soon to be embodied in a decree, 
will include the construction of 40 large vessels in Spain. Four 
ships of 25,000 to 30,000 tons are to be operated between Cadiz 
and New York. 

A revision of the heavy lift scale has been adopted by the 
Brazil Conference, making the charges as follows: Two to 
four tons, $2 weight or measurement; four to six tons, $3 weight 
or measurement; over six tons, 75c for each additional ton, 
weight or measurement. 

E. K. Morse, freight traffic manager of the Munson Line, 
announces that with the sailing of the Sidney M. Hauptman 
from New York, the intercoastal ships of the Munson-McCormick 
Line will load only at three ports in the East, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York in the order named. This will reduce 
the time in transit from Baltimore and Philadelphia to the 
West Coast by four days. 

The contract under which the International Mercantile 
Marine Company is acting as agent for the White Star Line 
in the United States and Canada is to be terminated July 1, 
1929, instead of being continued for the full five-year term. It 
has been known that the contract contained a provision for 
cancellation of two years notice by either party and the report 
submitted to the I. M. M. stockholders by P. A. S. Franklin, 
president of the company, at the annual meeting held in 
Hoboken, June 16, conveyed a hint of possible cancellation in 
a paragraph reading: 


An arrangement has been made whereby the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. will act as agent for the White Star Line in the 
United States and Canada for at least two years. 


There is no indication yet as to whether the Royal Mail 
office here will take over the agency of the White Star Line 
at the expiration of the contract with the I. M. M. or whether 
the line will establish a separate agency, but the belief is 
general that the former course will be adopted as the Royal 
Mail has a chain of offices throughout this country and Canada 
which could very well take over the additional booking work. 

The contract by which the International Mercantile Marine 
Company became the agent for its former subsidiary, the White 
Star Line, promised the latter a saving of about $1,000,000 a 
year in costs of operation and it is indicated that the White 
Star expects to make further savings by assuming full control 
of its own bookings. 

Total waterborne tonnage passing over the docks at Port 
Newark the first six months of the year, according to the report 
of R. J. Dempsey, superintendent of the port, was 514,200 tons, 
an indrease of 144,001 tons. Of the total 463,200 tons were 
credited to steamships and 51,000 tons to lighters. There was 
an increase of 27 per cent in the amount of lumber handled 
and a decrease of 444 per cent in general cargo tonnage. The 
lumber cargoes jumped from 99,065,334 feet to 126,327,200. 
General cargoes dropped from 137,969 tons to 131,687. More 
than 67,000 tons of the general cargoes was sugar, on which 
the Federal Government collected more than $2,000,000 in duty. 


CORN CARGO DAMAGE CASE 


Advices have reached the Department of Justice showing 
the results of litigation which grew out of claims made by the 
Florida Grain & Elevator Company against the Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, involving the steamship ‘“Hoosac.” 
The suit was instituted in the southern district of Florida against 
the Fleet Corporation, claiming damages in the amount of 
$13,900 on account of a shpment of corn from Florida to Havana. 
The vessel sailed on September 10, 1924, and arrived at Matan- 
zas, Cuba, September 24, where she remained until November 
17, when she sailed for Havana, arriving thers the same day. 

It is stated that the delay at Matanzas was caused by failure 
of the Fleet Corporation to supply adequate funds to pay for 
unloading the cargo and that a strike at that port resulted in 
the ship being held up. Because of the delay the corn deteri- 
orated in value and the purchasers refused to accept it. In 
December the cargo was sold at considerable less than the price 
on the date the cargo arrived in Havana. The district court 
of the southern district of Florida gave judgment in favor of the 
grain company, with interest at the rate of eight per cent. 

The government appealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the fifth circuit, on the ground that the district court was 
in error in adopting the amount of damages as the difference 
between the amount realized at the sale in December and the 
contract price, rather than the difference between the sale price 
and the market price, and, also, that the rate of interest should 
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be four per cent. The Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the 
district court on both points and remanded the case to the 
district court, with instructions to allow opportunity to the 
complaining company to take further testimony on the question 
of damages. The four per cent interest rate was sustained. 


ARBITRATE N. Y. SHIPPING DISPUTES 


The principle of arbitration for the settlement of differences 
between consignees of merchandise arriving by water and load- 
ers on steamship piers has been adopted by both sides through 
the efforts of the New York Merchants’ Association. A joint 
committee on which the loaders’ organizations and the con- 
signees are represented has been appointed to hear complaints 
from either side and to make a fair settlement of disputes. The 
leaders on both side will do their utmost to bring about the 
acceptance of the findings of this committee. 


TRIAL TRIP OF MOTORSHIP 


Officials of the Shipping Board were observers July 26 on 
a trial trip of the City of Dalhart, a cargo vessel of 9,524 dead- 
weight tons, converted to Diesel engine propulsion, off Hampton 
Roads, Va. The cost of the Diesel engine equipment was $375,- 
000, and the cost of installation, $396,100. The vessel is to be 
operated in the Australia-India trade. 


SHIP-AIRPLANE SERVICE 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, has announced 
the making of arrangements with Clarence D. Chamberlin, the 
American aviator who flew from New York to Germany, for 
testing proposed use of airplanes to reduce the time of trans- 
portation of mail and passengers between the United States and 
foreign ports. The arrangements contemplate that Chamber- 
lin will sail on the Leviathan from New York on August 1 and 
hop off from the ship in an airplane when the vessel is several 
hundred miles from Cherbourg or Southampton, the ports at 
which the Leviathan calls. 


COMMERCE IN AMERICAN SHIPS 


In the five months ended with May, American vessels car- 
ried 35.7 per cent, by value, of the domestic exports of the 
United States in foreign trade, as compared with 33.4 per cent 
in the corresponding period of 1926, according to the monthly 
summary of foreign commerce issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The percentage of general imports carried: by Amer- 
ican vessels in the five months ended with May was 32.7, as 
against 30 per cent in the corresponding period of 1926. In May 
American vessels carried 35.9 per cent of domestic exports as 
against 35.8 per cent in May, 1926, and 32.5 per cent of imports 
as against 30.5 in May, 1926. 


PARCEL POST REGULATIONS 


Because of the sending of parcels weighing more than 11 
pounds to Hong Kong, postmasters have been advised by W. 
Irving Glover, second assistant Postmaster General, that the 
weight limit for parcel post packages, ordinary and registered, 
to that destination, is 11 pounds. 

Effective at once, consular invoices should accompany par- 
cel post packages addressed for delivery in Ecuador when the 
value of the contents exceeds $40. 

The postal administration of Japan has advised that used 
clothing may be imported into Japan by parcel post only when 
intended for the personal use of the addressee and not for sale. 

Effective August 1, the weight limit for parcel post packages 
for the Malay States (federated and non-federated), North 
Borneo, Sarawak, and Straits Settlements, will be 22 pounds. 

A reduction in rates for parcel post packages for Paraguay 
that became effective July 1 does not relieve the senders of such 
parcels from the payment of specified transit charges. 

Establishment of registry service in connection with inter- 
national parcel post packages exchanged between the United 
States and the Portuguese colony of Macao will become effective 
August 1. 

Effective at once, parcel post packages mailed to Sierra 
Leone, weighing more than 11 pounds but not more than 22 
pounds, will be subject to a transit charge of $1.74, in addition 
to the postage rate of 14 cents a pound or fraction of a pound. 

Receipt at the New York post office of a large number of 
parcel post packages exceeding 11 pounds in weight, for de- 
livery to points in the Irish Free State, has caused the Post 
Office Department to advise that, while effective July 1, the 
weight limit for packages exchanged with Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland was increased to 22 pounds, the increase does 
not apply to packages addressed for delivery in the Irish Free 
State. : 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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THE BULL DOG 
Merchandise 


Akron to Seaboard Cities 


FLYING CLOUD 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Pittsburgh 


THE BISON 
Live Stock —Perishable 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


THE CRACKAJACK 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


MAN O’WAR 
Live Stock 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE PACKER 
Perishable Freight 


Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE MERCURY 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE SALESMAN 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Buffalo 


THE MASCOT 
Merchandise 


Chicago to Pittsburgh 


THE RELIABLE 
Perishable —Merchandise 


Chicago to Coiumbus 


THE VIRGINIAN 
Perishable —Merchandise 


Chicago to Columbus 


THE DERBY 
Perishable —Merchandise 


Chicago to Indianapolis 


THE COLONEL 
Perishable —Merchandise 
Chicago to Louisville 


THE INVINCIBLE 
Perishable —Merchandise 


Chicago to Cincinnati 


SPARK PLUG 
Live Stock —Perishable 


Cincinnati to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 


THE CINCINNATUS 
Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Seaboard 
Cities 


THE CAPTIVATOR 


Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Columbus 


THE STRAITS 
Perishable—Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Detroit 
THE FOREST CITY 
Perishable—Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Cleveland 





THE EAGLE 
Perishable —Merchandise 


Cleveland to Seaboard Cities 


THE GAS WAGON 
Merchandise 


Detroit to Seaboard Cities 


THE GREYHOUND 
Live Stock 


E. St. Louis to Seaboard 
Cities 


UNCLE SAM 
Perishable Freight 


E. St. Louis to Seaboard 
Cities 
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THE ORIOLE 
Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 


Washington to New York 


UNCLE REMUS 
Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 


Washington to Boston 


THE ACCELERATOR 
Merchandise 
Toledo to Pittsburgh 


“The Limiteds 
of the Freight Service” 


Through Pennsylvania Freights 
whose regular dependable per- 
formances have earned distinc- 


tive names... 


THE ECLIPSE 
Merchandise 
E. St. Louis to Seaboard 
Cities 


THE TRAILBLAZER 
Merchandise 


E. St. Louis to Pittsburgh 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 
THE BULLET 
Perishable Freight 
Indianapolis to Seaboard 
Cities 


THE CAT BIRD 
Perishable—Merchandise 


Norfolk to New York 
THE PREMIER 
Live Stock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard 
Cities 


THE IRON MASTER 
Merchandise 


Pittsburgh to New York 
THE CHAMPION 
Perishable —Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Wilkes-Barre 





THE ROCKET 
Perishable —Merchandise 


Seaboard Cities to 
Cincinnati 


THE BIG SMOKE 
Merchandise 
Columbus to Chicago 


LIGHTFOOT 
Perishable Freight 
Columbus to Chicago 


THE VALET 
Perishable —Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Louisville 


THE MIAMI 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Cincinnati 


THE PURPLE EMPEROR 
Perishable —Freight 
(From Southern States) 


Washington to Buffalo 


THE NORTH STAR 
Perishable —Merchandise 


Pittsburgh to Buffalo 


THE WHITE MOTH 
Perishable —Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Ft. Wayne 





THE PEERLESS 
Merchandise 


Pittsburgh to Chicago 


THE HUMMER 
Merchandise 


Pittsburgh to St. Louis 


THE STANDARD 
Merchandise 


Pittsburgh to Detroit 


THE HOME RUN 
Empty Refrigerator and 
Tank Cars 
Seaboard Cities to Chicago 


THE REFILLER 
Empty Refrigerator and 
Tank Cars 


Seaboard Cities to 
E. St. Louis 


THE DIVIDEND 
Perishable —Merchandise 
Wilkes-Barre to Pittsburgh 


THE EXCELSIOR 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Chicago 


THE CHALLENGER 
Perishable —Merchandise 


Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE VAMP 
Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE QUEEN CITY 
Merchandise 
Cleveland to Cincinnati 


THE BLUE GOOSE 
Perishable —Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Buffalo 


THE METEOR 
Perishable —Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Cleveland 


THE ARROW 
Perishable —Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Detroit 


STAR UNION LINE 
Perishable —Merchandise 


Seaboard Cities to Chicago 


THE YANKEE 
Perishable —Merchandise 
New England to Chicago 


THE COMET 
Perishable —Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to St. Louis 


THE ACE 
Perishable —Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to 
Pittsburgh 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable —Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Freight Rates 


Fourth of a Series of Fifty-two Articles on This Subject, Written for the Traffic World, 
by G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Commerce and 
Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


Physiographic Divisions of the United States—Part III 


The Great Plains Region lies west of the Interior Lowlands 
and the Ozark Plateau and east of the Rocky Mountains, from 
Montana and North Dakota to the Mexican boundary and the 
Gulf of Mexico. The region falls geographically into two dis- 
tricts known, respectively, as the Low Plains and the High 
Plains. 

The Low Plains form the eastern half of the Great Plains 
Region extending through Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. The 
dividing line between the High Plains and the Low Plains is a 
clearly defined escarpment, characterized by slopes, buttes, 
broken peaks, and “bad lands,” known as the Break of the 
Plains. The eastern section is rolling prairie country unbroken 
for miles by any well defined physiographic characteristic. The 
country is covered with grasses and sage brush. 

The High Plains to the west are plateaus reaching from 
Canada to Mexico, higher than the Low Plains, and covered, for 
the most part, with sun dried grasses, sage brush, and mesquite. 
It is a dry country with few rivers and light rainfall. In west- 
ern Nebraska the plains are characterized by grassy sand dunes 
and small lakes and ponds. Further south, in Texas, are the 
Staked Plains, a vast, arid, level district often compared with 
the steppes of Russia. 

A number of irregular lowlands occur between the High 
Plains and the Rocky Mountains, including the Pecos Valley in 
New Mexico, the Colorado Piedmont and the Hogback Lowland 
in Colorado, and the Goshen Hole in Wyoming and Nebraska. 
These regions are far below the level of the High Plains and 
are characterized by buttes, mesas, hogback ridges, and “bad- 
lands” topography. 

The Great Plains region contains a number of unusual 
physiographic formations. In Texas, the central mineral region 
is encircled by the High Plains. This region is a low dome- 
like formation of crystalline rocks eroded at the summit. 


In Nebraska, the Great Plains descend over the steep Pine 
Ridge Escarpment into a lower but more rugged district, the 
Missouri Plateau, drained by the Missouri River. The Wyoming 
Basin or the Green River Basin and the Bighorn Basin, adja- 
cent to the Bighorn Mountains in Wyoming, are basins formed 
by the interposition of mountains and rivers. In all these dis- 
tricts erosion has stripped off the great mass of surface material 
and left mesas, buttes, morainal hills, and other evidences of 
the action of erosion in the geological past. 


The Black Hills Dome in South Dakota and Wyoming is a 
vast circular dome covered on the sides with thick forests 
because of the elevation and the heavier rainfall but striped 
bare at the top to the hard crystalline rocks by the action of 
erosion. 


The Great Plains are poorly served with rivers. A few of 
the major streams that rise in the Rocky Mountains are able 
to maintain their courses in the arid region. These rivers vary 
greatly in size from season to season. The Platte River in 
Nebraska, the Arkansas River in Colorado and Kansas, the 
Canadian River in Texas, the Pecos River flowing into the Rio 
Grande through New Mexico, the headwaters of the Missouri, 
the Green, the Yellowstone, and the Bighorn rivers in Wyoming 
and Montana are among the most important waterways. 


The cities of the Great Plains are literally few and far 
between. Almost all of them are located along the water 
courses. Billings, Montana, is at the head of navigation of the 
Yellowstone; Great Falls, Montana, is at the falls of the Mis- 
souri where water power is abundant; Sheridan, Cheyenne, and 
Laramie, Wyoming, are close to the eastern front of the Rocky 
Mountains. The cities of Colorado are also near the boundary 
between the Rockies and the Plains. 


« The watercourses and shallow valleys provide the routes 
for the important transportation routes through the plains to 
the Rocky Mountain passes. The celebrated Oregon Trail 
through the valley of the Green River and the Wyoming Basin 
is the route used by the Union Pacific System. 

Grazing, dry farming, irrigation, agriculture and mining are 
the most important industries. Wheat, alfalfa, potatoes, sugar 
beets, fruits, and vegetables are important crops of the irrigated 
districts of the northern section, while in the southern section, 
milo maize, feterita, millet, barley, and other grain crops, broom 
corn, and flax are grown, both in irrigated districts and in areas 
where dry farming is practiced. 


Cattle are raised in vast numbers on great ranges and later 
sent to the corn belt in the Interior Lowlands and to the 
slaughter houses. Sheep are raised in the district both for meat 


and wool. Horses, swine, mules, and goats are raised in large 
numbers on the ranches and farms of the district. 

Mineral products include bituminous coal, iron, petroleum, 
zinc, quicksilver, copper, silver, glass sand, antimony, gypsum, 
chalk, lead, sulphur, paint rock, and gold. 


The Northern Rocky Mountain Region 


The Rocky Mountains are usually considered to be a dis- 
tinctive mountainous district. This conception is not correct, 
for there are several distinct regions in the mountainous area 
and—for convenience in discussion, at least two regions may be 
identified—the Northern and the Southern Rockies. 

The Northern region is not a clearly defined area but, 
rather, a composite of several more or less well defined physi- 
ographic regions. In northern and western Montana are moun- 
tainous formations arranged in well defined ranges separated 
by well defined valleys in some of which are “finger” lakes 
somewhat after the same pattern as the finger lake district of 
western New York in the Appalachians. The Lewis Range, The 
Purcell Mountains, and the Selkirks are well defined ranges 
and the trenches or valleys between are often floored with rich 
alluvial deposits. 

The maze of unformed peaks in Central Idaho is very un- 
like the orderly mountain ranges of Montana. Peaks are jumbled 
together in an almost impassable maze and the country is rela- 
tively undeveloped economically except for occasional mining 
towns and lumbering districts. Various groups of mountain 
formations are identified by names. The Coeur d’ Alene, the 
Clearwater, and the Bitter Root Mountains lie in Idaho near the 
Idaho-Montana boundary line. 

Further south are the Salmon River Mountains, drained by 
the tributaries of the Snake River, and the Big Belt Range, 
east of the Missouri River in Montana. The Bighorn Range lies 
in northern Wyoming. The peaks of this range are distinguished 
by sloping sides and eroded tops which offer evidence of glacial 
action in the past. 


Several chains of mountains surround the plateau in north- 
western Wyoming occupied by the Yellowstone National Park. 
These chains include the Tetons and the Absaroka Range, 
through which the Shoshone River Canyon breaks. The Wasatch 
Mountains east of Great Salt Lake in Utah and the Wind River 
Mountains in the Green River basin in Southern Wyoming are 
connected by series of minor ranges with the Tetons. The 
Uintah Mountains lie in Utah running from east to west roughly 
at right angles with the trend of the ranges in the Northern 
Rockies. These mountains separate the Wyoming Basin on the 
north from the Colorado Plateaus to the south. The Canyon of 
Ladore is cut by the Green River through these mountains. 

The population of the Northern Rocky Mountain Region is 
not evenly distributed over the district but is concentrated, for 
the most part, in cities and towns in the long valleys or trenches 
between the ranges. Mining towns and lumbering centers, how- 
ever, are found in the centers of the mining and timber dis- 
tricts, many of them high in the mountains. Butte, Montana, 
is the largest city in the region and the center of one of the 
largest mining districts in the world. Copper, gold, and silver 
are mineral products of outstanding importance. Coal, sand- 
stone, gravel, zinc, lead, manganese, cement, tungsten, iron, and 
petroleum are other minerals produced in the district. 


Cattle, horses, swine, sheep, and wool, especially the latter 
two items, are important animal products. of the region. Agri- 
culture is carried on in the valleys between the ridges on farms 
supplied by natural water and by irrigation. Alfalfa, wheat, 
barley, potatoes, sugar beets, apples, oats, buckwheat, and flax- 
seed are leading crops. The heavily forested slopes of many 
of the mountain ranges of Idaho and-Western Montana are im- 
portant sources of lumber. 


Manufacturing is undeveloped, though hydro-electric energy 
is plentiful. Manufactured goods are brought into the district 
and distributed from the important distributing centers, which 
include the Montana common point cities, Butte, Anaconda, 
Helena, and other towns; Salt Lake City, Utah; Cheyenne, 
Wyoming; Boise, Idaho; and the Colorado common point cities. 

The Southern Rocky: Mountains 


The Southern Rocky Mountain Province extends from 
Wyoming to New Mexico and Western Texas. It is not a single 
chain of mountainous formations but, rather, a series of parks 
or basins between the domes or ranges comprising the moun- 
tainous masses. Several ranges are well defined—the Wasatch 
Range, the Front Range, the Laramie Mountains, the Medicine 
Bow Mountains, and the Guadeloupe Range, the Park Range and 
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the Sangre de Christo. Other parts of the district are character- 
ized by irregular masses of mountains, including the San Juan 
group and the Spanish Peaks, and conspicuous ridges such as 
the Grand Hogback penetrated by the Grand River. 

The parks between the ranges and peaks are floored with 
sedimentary formations, while the lava flows from the volcanic 
peaks have formed great mesas and table lands, especially near 
the ancient volcanos, the Spanish Peaks, near the margin be- 
tween the Rockies and the Great Plains. Great peaks towér 
over the parks and” lower plateaus, notably Pike’s Peak and 
Long’s Peak in Colorado. 

The Southern Rockies are a much more formidable barrier 
to transportation than the Northern Rocky Mountains. Rail- 
roads avoid the section with several notable exceptions. The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe follows the old Santa Fe trail 
around the south of the district, while the Union Pacific passes 
around the northern end through the cities of Laramie and 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, through the Laramie Hills. The Denver & 
Rio Grande Western follows the Arkansas River through the 
Royal Gorge on one of the few practicable routes through the 
Southern Rockies. Another road seeking to penetrate the bar- 
riers of the mountains, the Colorado Midland, was forced to 
abandon operation because of light traffic and the great expense 
of constructing, maintaining and operating railroad service over 
the steep grades. 

The cities of the Southern Rockies are mining cities and 
distributing centers. Cheyenne, Wyoming; Denver, Pueblo, 
Boulder, Colorado Springs, Trinidad, Cripple Creek and Lead- 
ville, Colorado, and Santa Fe, New Mexico, are among the most 
important centers. 

Mineral products, including coal, silver, copper, gold, iron, 
clays, sand, gravel, lead and zinc are the most important prod- 
ucts of mines. Agricultural products include sugar beets, hay, 
potatoes, corn, wheat, beans, oats and barley. Cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine are raised to some extent on the valley and 
upland ranches and farms. 

Lumber is cut in the forests on the mountain sides and in 
the valleys. Sugar beet refining, slaughtering, lumber and tim- 
ber working, marble and stone cutting, leather manufacturing, 
foundry work, brick and clay products manufacturing, smelting 
and refining ore are the leading manufacturing industries. 
General manufacturing is not well developed in this district, 
which is also true of the Northern Rockies. Manufactured goods 
are brought into these districts from other regions and distrib- 
uted from the. larger cities. 


The Colorado Plateau 


West of the Southern Rocky Mountain province is the 
Colorado plateau, a vast young plateau trenched by great can- 
yons and with mountainous elevations above the surface. One 
type of elevation consists of piles of rock strata resembling 
great stacks of books piled one upon another in a series of 
gigantic steps such as the tablelands which form the high 
plateaus of Utah. Another type of elevation is of volcanic 
origin and is characterized by volcanic necks, cinder cones and 
lava-capped mesas such as are found in the San Francisco 
Mountains in Arizona and in the Mount Taylor district in New 
Mexico. A third type of elevation has resulted from the 
doming up of the rock strata into elevations such as are found 
in the Uintah Mountains in Utah, the Henry Mountains in Utah, 
and the Zuni Mountains in western New Mexico. 

The Colorado Plateau province is a region of vast distances, 
sparse population, low productivity, few cities or towns, and 
few railroads. The country is arid desert, though the elevation 
of the higher table lands is sufficient to have enough rainfall to 
be heavily forested. Lumbering is relatively undeveloped, how- 
ever, because of the inaccessibility of the forests. One of the 
principal features of this economically impoverished region is 
its tremendous and aweful scenery. The Grand Canyon in 
Arizona and Utah is perhaps the best known of the many wonder 
spots of the region. The plateau occupies parts of four states— 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and Colorado—so that the unpro- 
ductivity of the region is made up by the superior productivity 
of other portions of these states. Flagstaff, Arizona, is the 
most important town in the region. 

The railroads of the district may be said to cross rather 
than serve the district. The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
follows the course of the Grande River for part of the distance 
and then cuts across the relatively low southern end of the 
Wasatch. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe crosses the desert 
plateau through New Mexico and Arizona to the Mohave Desert 
in California. Both roads avoid the impassable canyons which 
are the greatest barriers to transportation. 

It may be stated without fear of successful contradiction that 
of all the physiographic provinces of the United States, the Colo- 
rado Plateau is the least productive economically. It is one of 
the most clearly defined physiographically and certainly one of 
the most interesting because of its grandeur. 


The Basin and Range Province 


Virtually all of the state of Nevada and parts of Utah, 
Arizona, Texas, New Mexico, and California lie within a physio- 
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graphic province characterized by a series of basins separated 
by isolated ranges of block-like mountains. 

The northern half of the province in Nevada and Utah is 
often referred to as the Great Basin. Here the drainage does 
not escape to the sea, but through a number of interior drain- 
age systems which empty into interior sinks. The Humboldt 
River finds an outlet in Carson Sink, an alkaline lake in Nevada, 
the size of which varies with the seasons. The Sevier River 
drains a plateau into the Sevier Lake, while Utah Lake drains 
through the Jordan River into Great Salt Lake in Utah. All 
of these lakes have flat basins so that slight variations in rain- 
fall tend to produce great variations in the areas covered by 
the lakés. 

The southern half of the province, in Southern California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas is sometimes referred to as 
the open basin region. Here the drainage finds an outlet to the 
sea by way of the Colorado River and the Rio Grande. 

Both the northern and southern sections of the Basin and 
Range Province are arid desert country. The High Pacific 
Ranges to the west precipitate the moisture of the prevailing 
westerly winds, while the air coming off the high Sierras, after 
being relieved of its moisture, has the capacity of taking up 
great amounts of moisture. The Mohave Desert and Death 
Valley, in California, the basins drained by the Rio Grande in 
New Mexico, the Gila River basin in southern Arizona, are 
arid regions, but not entirely worthless economically. The 
Roosevelt Dam at the headwaters of the Gila River in Arizona 
and other irrigation projects have made agriculture possible in 
districts that were desert only a few years ago. Natural water 
supply is available around the margins of the deserts in the 
valleys of the larger streams. Fruits, cotton, alfalfa, pecans, 
sugar beets, and vegetables are important crops. Minerals, in- 
cluding copper, silver, gold, salt, and borax, contribute to the 
economic value of the region. 

The location of water frequently determines the location of 
the cities and towns of the region, although the mining towns 
and camps are not placed for this reason. Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
and Provo, Utah; Phoenix, Arizona; Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
El Paso, Texas; and Carson City, Nevada, are the leading cities 
of the region. Bisbee, Arizona, and Bingham, Utah, are im- 
portant mining centers. 


The Columbia Plateau 


The Columbia Plateau Region in Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho is a vast field of lava covering more than 250,000 square 
miles. Mountains surround this vast basin and in the past the 
basin was filled by successive volcanic eruptions with lava to 
a depth estimated at from five thousand to ten thousand feet. 
Isolated peaks, mountain ranges, and volcanic cones break the 
evenness of the plateau at places, while canyons cut below its 
surface. The gorge of the Snake River reaches a depth of 6,000 
feet and is 125 miles long. The Columbia River was forced 
out of its course by glacial action in ages past, leaving the 
Grand Coulee in which the depressions in the old river bed are 
filled with narrow lakes. 

The loose sandy alluvium and dry climate cause the winds 
to drift the dry soil from place to place, but the wide flat surface 
is ideal for extensive agriculture and the use of large agricul- 
ture machinery. The fertile soil of volcanic ash or disinte- 
grated lava, and the moist winter and spring seasons and the 
long, dry, hot summers are ideal for wheat raising. The “In- 
land Empire,” as the district is sometimes called, is one of 
the greatest wheat producing districts of the world. Fruit 
raising is an important industry in the Hood River district, in 
the Columbia River Valley, and the Yakima Valley between 
the Columba River and the Cascades. Irrigation is resorted 
to in the open, flat bottomed sections of the Snake River Canyon 
in Idaho. Sheep, cattle, and swine are raised in large numbers. 
Sugar beets constitute an important crop, especially in Idaho. 

Coal is the most important mineral, while the forests of fir, 
cedar, and pine furnish large quantities of lumber and timber. 

Transportation is easy in all sections except in the districts 
cut by the canyons. Railroads and highways have no especially 
great difficulties of construction and operation except for the 
shifting of the loose, ashy soil. 

Spokane, Washington, the most important city of the region, 
is located at the falls of the Spokane River where water power 
is available. 

The Pacific Ranges and Slope 


The mountains of the Pacific Ranges include the Coast 
Ranges, running from Washington to Southern California along 
the coast; the Cascade-Sierra Nevada Chain to the east parallel 
to the Coast Ranges, and the mass of the Klamath Mountains, 
which connect the two parallel chains to form a mountainous 
letter H. 

Two great valleys lie between the mountain ranges. South 
of the Klamath Mountains in northern California and southern 
Oregon is the Great Valley of California. North of this barrier 
is the Willamette Valley, an extension of the Puget Sound 
Lowlands. 

The coast ranges in California overlap one another to form 
irregularities in the coast and great fault zones which appear 
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as islands off the coast and cause fan shaped basins between 
the mountains filled with rich alluvial soil. Los Angeles, San 
Bernardino, and San Diego are located on alluvial fans of this 
sort. One of the greatest petroleum deposits in the United 
States is also found in the California Coast. Ranges and water 
from the mountain streams is valuable for irrigation and for 
water power. The Imperial Valley in California is a garden spot 
produced by irrigation of a below-sea basin once known as the 
Colorado Desert. 

The Coast Ranges in Oregon and Washington are high and 
luxuriously forested as a result of the altitude of the mountains 
causing abundant precipitation of the moisture laden westerly 
winds. 

The Sierra-Nevadas divide the Pacific Province from the 
Great Basin. The eastern ridges are sharp and bare, while the 
western side is characterized by slopes to the California Valley. 
Great canyons are cut into the mountains and snow caps, 
glaciers, and lakes make it a district of great beauty. Forests 
of redwood are found in great groves on the uplands between 
the canyons. Gold is found in placer deposits of the streams of 
the western slope. 

The Cascades is characterized by high, level uplands and 
volcanic peaks. The Pitt River flows from the Great Basin region 
between two great peaks, Mount Shasta, and Lassen Peak. 
Other great peaks include Mount Hood, Mount Rainier, Glacier 
Peak, and Mount Adams. The Cascades are heavily forested 
usually with Douglas fir trees of great height and girth. Water 
power is abundant. The electric energy used in the electrifica- 
tion of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway is gen- 
erated in the Cascades. ° 


The great lowlands, the Great Valley of California, and the 
Willamette Valley-Puget Sound Lowland of Oregon and Wash- 
ington are sources of valuable agricultural products. The Great 
Valley is drained by the Sacramento and the San Joaquin Rivers 
and their tributaries. These rivers have made great alluvial 
deposits on the floor of the Valley brought down from the 
Sierras. The district is flat and marshy and lakes are caused 
by the excessive quantities of alluvial deposits brought down 
from the mountains. Rice, citrus fruits, berries, grapes, olives, 
almonds, pecans, walnuts, wheat, hops, forage crops, garden 
truck, barley, sugar beets, mustard, beans, potatoes, lettuce, 
and other vegetables make up the profuse and varied crops of 
the district. 

Sheep and wool, dairy products, cattle, goats, ostriches, 
poultry, and swine are animal and animal products of great 
and growing value. 

Mineral products other than gold and petroleum, which have 
already been mentioned, include silver, borax, and cement. 

The fisheries of the Columbia River and the Pacific Ocean 
supply huge quantities of food fish, including salmon, which are 
consumed locally and shipped to distant markets, fresh, smoked, 
or canned. 

The bulk of the population is found in the great cities of the 
coast and in the chain of cities in the lowlands. Here travel 
is easy and railroads and highways have easy access from city 
to city. 

San Francisco has one of the finest harbors of the world in 
the Golden Gate formed by the Coast Ranges. The cities of 
Southern California on the alluvial fans have already been 
mentioned. Bellingham, Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, and Olympia, 
Washington; Portland, Eugene, and Salem, Oregon; and Sacra- 
mento, California, are the most important cities of the interior 
of this district, which is one of the most rapidly developng 
districts of the United States. 


THE OZARK REGION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As a traffic man and a regular subscriber and reader of The 
Traffic World who happens to be located in the Ozark Region 
of Southwest Missouri, I most respectfully desire to call atten- 
tion to what appears to me and those in this section to be the 
most unjust description of the Ozark Plateaus and the Ouachita 
Mountains in the closing three paragraphs of Prof. G. Lloyd 
Wilson’s article on freight rates (Traffic World, July 16, 1927). 

I recognize that the article in question is only supposed 
to cover the territory in a general way, but even in a most 
general way we of this section feel that we are entitled to con- 
siderable more consideration than appears to have been given 
us in that article. 


For instance, as can be verified by report released for use 
not earlier than July 2, 1927, and previous reports of Mr. J. P. 
Dunlop, of the United States Bureau of Mines, this section in- 
cluding southwest Missouri, southeast Kansas, and northwestern 
Oklahoma produces more zinc ore than any other section of the 
United States and also a considerable percentage of the lead 
ore. 

According to Mr. Dunlop’s latest statistics mentioned above, 
there was produced in our section in 1926 a total of 823,603 short 
tons of zinc concentrates valued at $38,421,521 and 132,676 short 
tons of lead concentrates valued at $14,096,438. The same report 
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gives tonnage and value of the metal content of these concen- 
trates, which are 423,800 short tons of zinc valued at $63,570,000 
and 102,117 short tons of lead valued at $16,338,720. From this 
you will see that the metal content of the Joplin district lead 
concentrates is greater than that of other lead concentrates. 

Certainly an item of this volume deserves mention even in 
an article ‘dealing with production of tonnage as related to 
transportation only in the most general way. 

In addition, sections of the Ozark country are large pro- 
ducers of dairy products, grapes, strawberries, apples, peaches, 
poultry and eggs of the very highest grade. Understand that 
the Frisco railroad alone moved out of southwest Missouri and 
northwest Arkansas the past season close to 2,000 carloads of 
strawberries. 

This is only mentioning the high spots and dealing with the 
subject in a very general way, but certainly we feel that pro- 
duction of this -nature warrants the Ozark country being given 
more consideration as a producer of tonnage for the transpor- 
tation companies than seems to have been accorded it in Prof. 
Wilson’s article. 

As publisher of Prof. Wilson’s articles I hope you will find 
it consistent to bring this matter to his attention, for I am sure 
that a man of Prof. Wilson’s standing will willingly give the 
Ozark section the standing it is entitled to as & producer of 
tonnage for the transportation companies if he becomes better 
acquainted with the facts than his article indicates he is at the 
present time. 

Traffic Department, Chamber of Commerce, 
T. B. Martin, Commissioner. 
Joplin, Mo., July 19, 1927. 





I have read Mr. Martin’s letter with interest. I stated in the 
article of June 16, to which he refers, that the Ozark Plateau pro- 
duces lead and zine. I did not go into detail as to volume or value 
of products in this or any other section. 

Mr. Martin writes with the point of view of one interested in his 
district. I stated that the district is one of future possgibilities rather 
than present economic importance as a great productive area com- 
pared with other districts and I still believe this to be true. I have 
attempted to analyze the general physical divisions of the United 
States to account for differences in the volume, flow, and importance 
of the traffic in one region as compared with another. The Ozark 
Plateau and other sections are important, of course, but their im- 
portance is relative. 

Mr. Martin cannot complain that I have ignored the production 
of minerals, lumber, or agriculture in the district, for all are referred 
to. Ozark minerals are varied and of great value. Ozark agriculture 
is not developed as it is in the corn belt, the wheat belt, or the 
inland empire and lumbering is not as highly developed as it will be 
when railroad mileage is increased and roads are constructed into 
the more remote sections.—G. Lloyd Wilson. 


B. AND O. AT CINCINNATI 


In the article on coordinated terminal services, by Prof. G. 
Lloyd Wilson, in The Traffic World, June 25, 1927, page 1654, 
the author said that seven important steam railroads served 
Cincinnati, and then mentioned only six of them. He explains 
that the Baltimore and Ohio was inadvertently omitted. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruits and vegetables the 
week ended July 23 totaled 20,933 cars, as compared with 22,976 
cars (revised) the preceding week and 27,461 cars in ‘the cor- 
responding period of 1926, according to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. Shipments 
were reported as follows: 


Apples, 330 cars; cabbage, 100 cars; cantaloupes, 1,934 cars; 
cauliflower, 4 cars; celery, 112 cars; cherries, 70 cars; cucumbers, 
399 cars; eggplant, 23 cars; grapefruit, 16 cars; imports, 71 cars; 
grapes, 135 cars: green peas, 234 cars; lemons, 378 cars; lettuce, 
705 cars miscellaneous melons, 543 cars mixed citrus fruit, 45 
cars; mixed vegetables, 531 cars; mixed deciduous fruit, 193 cars; 
onions, 499 cars; oranges, 998 cars; peaches, 2,012 cars; pears, 
592 cars peppers, 36 cars; plums and prunes, 255 cars; string 
beans, 16 cars; sweet potatoes, 220 cars; tomatoes, 562 cars; 
watermelons, 6,061 cars; potatoes, 3,930 cars. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


Production of soft coal the week ended July 16 was esti- 
mated at 8,243,000 net tons by the Bureau of Mines of the De- 
partment of Commerce. This indicated a gain of 1,666,000 tons 
over the output for the preceding week when production was 
curtailed because of observance of the Fourth of July holiday. 
Anthracite production the week ended July 16 was estimated at 
1,297,000 net tons. 

Bituminous coal dumped into vessels at Lake Erie ports the 
week ended July 17 totaled 964,185 net tons as compared with 
1,016,510 tons the preceding week. Anthracite shipped from Lake 
Erie ports totaled 18,714 net tons as compared with 57,713 tons 
the preceding week. 

Tidewater bituminous coal shipments from Hampton Roads 
the week ended July 16 totaled 386,358 net tons, of which 223,366 
tons were for New England delivery. 

Car of coal forwarded over the Hudson to eastern New York 
and New England the week ended July 9 were reported as 
follows: Bituminous, 1,995; anthracite, 2,126. 
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The only modern Merchandise Warehouse fully 
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Insurance rate 12 cents per $100.00. 


Located on private siding of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway, enjoying switching at 
flat Rochester rate with all steam roads. 


B. R. & P. Warehouse, Inc., *°n'y"” 










In the Heart of New York State 


Broad Street Warehouse Corp’n 
700 Broad Street 


Midway between New York and Buffalo on MONTREAL 
Main Line New York Central Lines. Also / 
connections with New York Barge Canal, West MALONE 
Shore R. R., Malone and Montreal R.R. * <ocs™ 

Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg R.R., New re 

York, Ontario and Western R. R. and 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Satan 

R.R. Daily Trolley Freight Service ; 

and Auto Trucking to all principal woe 

cities in state. es 


PULASKr 


OSWEGO 


Pemeamecacomccn 


BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
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Sores, 


ELMIRA 


Utica is the most natural and prac- 
tical point for Warehousing and 
Distribution in Central New York. 


100,000 sq. ft. of fire-proof storage 
space. Private railroad sidings. 
Ample office space and desk room for manufactur- 
ers’ or shippers’ representatives. 


Nor ere wenecenence on 





For complete or Further Information Address 


BROAD STREET WAREHOUSE CORP’N, UTICA, N. Y. 
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PANAMA MAIL 8.8. CO. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


Scheduled Sailings via Panama Canal 
From—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 
Te—HAVANA AND NEW YORK 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 


From San Francisco —— fete 









EE LEE Aaapenk 22 
S.S. COLOMBIA.........-.--. pt. 17 Sept. 19 
Also regular sailings for Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Cham- 
perico, San Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla, La Libertad, La 
Union, Corinto, Amapala, Puntarenas, San Juan del Sur 
and Balboa, Cristobal (Panama) and Buenaventura. 


Trans-Shipment at Panama for South America and European Ports 









OFFICES 
350 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 2 Pine Street, San Francisce, Cal. 
10 Hanever Sq., New York, N.Y. 548 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


















Middlesex Transportation Co. 


PIER 16, NORTH RIVER, Foot Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Operates Daily (,£*3",) Fast Steamship Freight Service 
LEAVING NEW YORK AT 3 P. M. 
BETWEEN 


New York City and New Brunswick, N. J. 


Steamer Connections Made with All Leading Water Lines in 
New York Harbor, _including— Delivery of Freight 


We also Operate " Daily E: Express Auto Service 
between Jersey City, Newark, Elizabeth, Rahway, New 
Brunswick, Trenton, Camden, ‘and 72 other cities in New 
Jersey, as also Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWARK, N.J. 
STORAGE 











NEWARK WAREHOUSE co: 
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Located in the Heart of the City of Newark, N.J. 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


Private Siding Connection with 
Central Railroad Co. of N. J. 


Sprinkler Throughout 
For rates and arrangements, apply to or write 
F. W. STOKES, Manager 
NEWARK WAREHOUSE CO., Newark, N. J. 













































































Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. : ; 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 


Liability of Carrier 


With respect to our answer to “South Carolina,” on page 48, 
July 2, 1927, see T. & N. O. R. Co. vs. Patterson & Roberts, 192 
S. W. 585, in which case it was held that where the consignee 
refused a shipment of maize the railroad company was not 
required to store the same at the place of destination, but was 
justified in moving it to the most convenient and suitable stor- 
age, provided it held itself ready to deliver on demand. 

Routing and Misrouting—Class Versus Commodity Rate 

Massachusetts.—Question: A shipment of lumber originates 
at station “A,” destined to station “B’” on a connecting line. 
Car is tendered to the originating carrier on an open bill of 
lading. There is a commodity rate in effect A to B via Junc- 
tion “C” of 30 cents per hundred. There is also a sixth class 
rate A to B of 27 cents per hundred via junction “D.” 

The carrier claims the benefit of Conference Ruling 84 and 
of rule 7, Tariff Circular 18-A, which reads in effect that when 
a commodity rate is named in the tariff between specified points 
that rate is the lawful and only rate that may be used, even 
though a class rate may make a lower charge. 

In the case at hand, the commodity rate is published in 
one tariff and operates via a specific junction, while class rate 
is contained in another tariff and operates via another specific 
junction. It is our contention that the commodity rate is the 
lawful rate only via the junction specified and it is not the 
lawful rate on traffic that would move via the other junction 
specified in the class rate tariff. 

Carriers contend that they are not guilty of misrouting, 
while we contend that they should have routed the shipment 
over the route containing the lower rate, even though it was 
a class rate, on account of the fact that the class rate did not 
operate via the same junction as the commodity rate. 

Would you kindly advise us as to whether or not the carrier 
is guilty of misrouting and also advise us of any decisions of 
the Commission that would be in point, as we are unable to 
locate any? 

Answer: A shipper may offer his freight without any rout- 
ing instruction, in which event it is the duty of the carrier to 
route it via the cheapest available practicable route. In re 
Investigation of Changes in Rates on Grain, 21 I. C. C. 28; Good- 
kind Brothers vs. C. I. & L. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 17; Willman & 
Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry., 22 I. C. C. 405; Lord & Bushnell 
Co. va. M. C. R. Co., 22 I. C. C. 468. 

While it is true that the establishment of a commodity rate 
removes the application of a class rate between the same points, 
this rule is subject to the qualification that the commodity rate 
must apply via the same routes over which the class rate ap- 
plies. If the class rate applies via one or more routes over 
which the commodity rate is not applicable, the class rate must 
be applied via such routes, and, in our opinion, it is the duty 
of the carrier to forward the shipment via a route over which 
the lower class rate applies. 

The fact that the class rate, in the instant case, does not 
apply via junction “C” is immaterial. It is the non-application 
of the commodity rate via junction “B” which made the carrier 
liable for misroute in forwarding the shipment via junction “C” 
instead of junction “D.” 

Tariff Interpretation 

Ohio.—Question: We recéived a shipment consisting of a car- 
load of bananas from A Company, unloaded at Charleston, S. C., 
from steamer on November 2, 1926. Freight charges were paid on 
basis of 59 cents per hundred pounds to Cincinnati, plus 5 cents 
per hundred wharfage and handling charges at shipside. This 
rate is published in Coast Points Tropical Fruit Tariff No. 5, 
Bou. Ry. System Issue I. C. C. A-9624, 

It is alleged that this rate does not apply, as there is a rate 
of 70 cents per hundred pounds published in Southern Ry. South 
Atlantic Coast Points Import Tariff No. 3, I. C. C. A-10092. We 
have never been able to obtain a copy of this tariff, but it is 
the writer’s understanding that when there are two rates in 
effect over the same route, the consignee is entitled to the 
cheapest rate. Do you know of any similar cases and could 
you advise which would be the proper rate to apply? 

Answer: The rate published on bananas, carloads, from 
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shipside, Charleston, S. C., to Cincinnati, O., in Southern Rail- 
way South Atlantic Coast Points Import Tariff No. 3, I. C. C. No. 
A-10092, effective May 24, 1927, is clearly an import rate. 


The ratés published in Southern Railway Coast Points Trop- 
ical Fruit Tariiff No. 5, I. C. C. No. 9624, effective June 30, 1923, 
are apparently domestic rates, although under the application 
of Note 13, this tariff likewise publishes import rates from 
Charleston, S. C., to certain points of destination. Note 13 
reads as follows: 


Rates published in tariff on bananas from Charleston, S. C. (when 
from shipside) do not include wharfage, handling or other charges 
necessary to .effect delivery from ship to rail line. For wharfage 


and handling charges applicable see Port Charges Tariff No. 4, I. C. 
C. No. A-8699. 


Where .a specific import rate is published it is our opinion 
that this rate, even though higher than the domestic rate from 
the same point of origin to the same destination, must be ap- 
plied. See Chamber of Commerce of New York vs. N. Y. N. H. 
& H., 24 I. C. C. 674, in which case the Commission said: 


It is obvious that if these routes did not publish any import rates, 
the domestic rates would be available on import shipments. 


See also Mobile Chamber of Commerce vs. M. & O. R. Co., 
57 I. C. C. 554, and Monsanto Chemical Works vs. P. R. R., 61 
I. C. C. 399. 


Where, however, there are two import rates published, the 
principle laid down by the Commission with respect to conflict- 
ing rates published in different tariffs applies. See Vincennes 
Refining Co. vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. Co., 109 I. C. C. 
25, in which case the Commission said: 


We have uniformly found that where conflicting rates between 

oints are named in different tariffs, the rate first established 
remains in effect and is the lawful rate until formally cancelled. An 
examination of the tariffs discloses that the Lawrenceville rate was 
first established within the meaning of the rule on November 1, 1912, 
isin the Evansville rate was not thus established until May 


two 


Rebilling to Defeat Interstate Rate—Penalty for 


Nebraska.—Question: Is there any provision in the inter- 
state commerce act making it unlawful to secure application 
of intrastate rates on an interstate shipment by rebilling route? 
Does the interstate commerce act specifically mention such re- 
billing as an illegal act as defeating the purpose of the provi- 
sions of the act? Has there been any recent decisions by the 
Commission covering? 


Answer: Paragraph 3 of section 10 of the interstate com- 
merce act provides a penalty where by false billing or by any 
other device or: means, any person, corporation or company or 
any agent or officer thereof, who shall deliver property for 
transportation to any common carrier subject to the provisions 
of the act, obtains or attempts to obtain transporation for such 
property at less than the regular rates then established and in 
force on the line of transportation. 


We can locate no decisions of the courts or opinion of the 
Commission in which it has been specifically held that the re- 
billing of a shipment for the purpose of defeating the through 
interstate rate is an illegal act subject to the penalties of sec- 
tion 10 of the interstate commerce act. 


However, in Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry., 
34 I. C. C. 271, the Commission, on pages 267 and 277, said: 


This Commission, as hereinbefore stated, has steadfastly adhered 
to the proposition that on any through carriage of traffic between 
interstate points the lawfully published ‘interstate rate must be applied 
by the carrier and paid by the shipper, and that where the through 
interstate rate in effect between two points is higher than the aggre- 
gate of the intermediate rates any plan of first billing to an _inter- 
mediate point a shipment that is really intended to reach a destination 
beyond is simply a device for defeating the lawful through rate, and 
is unlawful. This view is entirely consistent with and is strongly 
supported by the rulings of the court of last resort in the cases 
above cited. The defendant, therefore, was entirely within its rights, 
and indeed exercised a plain duty under the law and to the integrity 
of the rate structure, when it refused to continue to rebill from 
Kiowa shipments of the products of the complainant’s refinery at 
Caney that had reached Kiowa under local billing, but which were 
intended to be carried thence to Woodward as part of a through 
movement from Caney. It was also its duty to demand of the com- 
plainant the payment of the bill of undercharges based on the through 
interstate rate, and the complainant can not lawfully refuse promptly 
to meet the demand if the undercharges are correctly stated. 


Through Shipment—What Constitutes 


Ohio.—Question: Consignee holds bill of lading for 15,000 
pounds of machinery, L. C. L. freight, destination reading Cin- 
cinnat, O., no place of delivery stipulated thereon. Consignee 
has two plants where delivery can be made. On arrival at 
Cincinnati, consignee is notified and gives orders to have car 
carded to Plant A, located at Brighton Station, O., on a con- 
necting line within the switching limits of Cincinnat, O. 

The Cincinnati Reciprocal Switching Tariff provides 8,000 
pounds of L. C. L. freight will be considered a carload for the 
purpose of absorbing the connecting line switching charge. 

As there are no rules governing reconsignment of L. C. L. 
freight, can the carrier assess the local rate from Cincinnati to 
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Ship by Water 


‘DIFFERENTIAL RATES” via 


WILLIAMS LINE 


San Diego, Los haandes, San Francisco 
Oakland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Norfolk 


SAILINGS EVERY 14 DAYS 
Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 
For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 
WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 
Moore and Water Streets, New York, Telephone Bowling Green 7394 


Baltimore, Md. _—Philla 


Pa. Norfolk, Va. 
39 South St. Drexel Bidg. Oliver Bldg. Law Building 
And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 


United Fruit Company 


General Offices, One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


REGULAR FREIGHT SAILINGS 
FROM 


New York, Boston and New Orleans 
TO 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba 


JAMAICA COLOMBIA 


Kingston Cartagena , 
Port Antonio Puerto Colombia 
Jamaica Outports Santa Marta 


CANAL ZONE asa thy l 


Cristobal ALSO 


Ports of Guatemala 
PANAMA and British and 
Bocas del Toro Spanish Honduras 


Through Bills of Lading issued via Cristobal to West Coast Port 
of South America, Central America and Mexico 


For rates and other information, address 


17 Battery Place... New York, N. Y. 
321 St. Charles Street New Orleans, La. 
Long Wharf 

Marquette Building 


311 California Street San Francisco, Ca 
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Speed on Orient 
Mails 


The fastest service wins the mail. This line 
is used to carry Government Mail to the 
Orient on account of the quick delivery. That 
same speed is available for your freight and 
express shipments, thereby saving interest on 
Capital. Win sales by service. Sailings every 
fourteen days from Seattle for Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 
Through Bills of Lading issued to other ports. 


‘= 


T.J. Kehoe, General Eastern Agent, 32 Broadway, New York City 
W.G. Roche Inc., General Agt., R. W. Bruce, General Agent, 
Dime Bank Building, 110 South Dearborn St., 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


L. L. Bates, General Freight Agent, 
1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 


American Mail Line 


Other Offices, Boston, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. 
Tacoma, Wash. Vancouver, B.C. and Victoria, B.C. 





TRANSMARINE LINES 


Intercoastal Service 


TO LOS ANGELES HARBOR, (Wilmington), 
SAN FRANCISCO AND OAKLAND 


From PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 


SURAILCO 
SUSCOLANCO 
SUCARSECO 


GULF-INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
TO LOS ANGELES HARBOR, (Wilmington), 
From From 
Mobile New Orleans 
Aug. 25 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 13° 


COASTWISE GULF SERVICE 


From Port Newark, N. J., to Houston, Texas 
Serving Texas and the Southwest 
Sailings every 10 days 


TRANSMARINE LINES 


Ge 1 Offices 
Port | aniete Sessatenl 5 Nassau St., New York City 


Telephone Rector 0020 
ncies: Beaumont, Buffalo, Chicago, Los Angeles, Mobile, 
- New Orleans, Damcncath, Pettdiongha, San Francisco. 
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Brighton Station, or will this car be switched to consignee’s 
plant without extra charges? 

Answer: So far as carload shipments are concerned, under 
the Commission opinions in Alaska Junk Co. vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, 68 I. C. C. 615, and Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co. vs. Di- 
rector-General, 60 I. C. C. 217, a movement to point of placement 
of a shipment consigned to a terminal without designation of 
delivery is a reconsignment service. See, in this connection, 
Gwin, White & Price vs. N. Y. N. H. & H., 112 I. C. C. 707. 

While the latter case covers a carload shipment, it seems 
apparent that under the principle of this case the transportation 
of the shipment in question had not terminated upon its arrival 
at Cincinnati, and that the subsequent movement to Plant A 
within the switching limits of Cincinnati, O., was a part of the 
original contract of shipment and that, therefore, the switching 
charges of the connecting line would be absorbed by the road- 
haul carrier under the provisions of the Reciprocal Switching 
Tariff. 


Liability of Carrier for Storage of Goods on Order Notify Party 
Without Requiring Surrender of Bill of Lading 


South Carolina.—Question: We have been referred to you 
by the X Railroad Company, to whom we wish to receive an 
adjustment of a situation that occurred a few months ago. 

In May of this year we shipped to order notify the A Com- 
pany, B, La., 600 bushels of cow peas. This car was routed 
over the Y Railroad from C and arrived over the Z Railroad in 
B, La. We drew draft on the A Company at D, Ga., which is 
their office location. We did not suspect anything else other 
than the car being delivered without any exceptions, but, as our 
custom, after thirty days after drawing draft with bill of lading 
drawn on the A Company had not been paid by the bank and 
the draft was reported by the bank to be unpaid. As you will 
see, thirty days had elapsed since we made shipment, and, nat- 
urally, we thought the goods had been delivered with surrender 
of order notify bill of lading. We then wired the agent of the 
Z Railroad at B, La., asking him on what authority he delivered 
the car. He replied that he had instructions from the A Com- 
pany to place all peas that was consigned to them in the Z 
Storage. We then called on -the A Company for remittance 
and they stated that, after inspection, that they did not care 
for the peas; in fact, the truth of the matter is that the market 
had declined and they could purchase them to better advantage 
than we had sold them. The point that we wish to bring out 
and wish to get your opinion on is that the railroad did not 
notify us for thirty-five days that the car was on hand undeliv- 
ered, and we do not suppose that we would have received any 
notice if we had not called them up for same. We have suf- 
fered loss in this transaction, due to the fact that the market 
declined during the thirty days that the peas were held in B 
wihout our knowledge and also we are at a loss for the storage 
charges which we paid the Z Railroad for this time which we 
did not authorize them to store. 


It is our opinion snd also the opinion of the Y Railroad 
that the Z Railroad Company has no authority to unload the 
car in their warehouse without our instructions, and in the 
event that they did notify us and we did not give instructions 
they would have been at liberty to unload the car in order to 
get car service. 

We have a letter from the agent of the Z Railroad Company 
stating that the reason that he placed the car in storage was 
that the Z Company had given instructions to the Z Railroad 
to place all cars consigned to them in storage. As it appears 
to us, the A Company had nothing to do with a car that was 
shipped to them order notify, and that the railroad has no 
authority to accept instructions from them unless they have 
the original bill of lading in hand. 

‘We shall appreciate your advice on this matter and also 
give us the Interstate Commerce Regulations regulating such 
transactions. 

Answer: In addition to warehousing the goods, the carrier 
is ordinarily charged with the duty of notifying the consignor 
of the consignee’s failure or refusal to accept the goods, al- 
though, according to some cases, such notice is necessary only 
where it would be a failure to exercise due care in the trans- 
portation of the goods not to give it. Alabama Great Southern 
R. Co. vs. McKenzie (Ga.), 77 S. E. 647; Nashville, etc. R. Co. 
vs. Dreyfuss-Weil Co. (Ky.), 150 S. W. 321; Adler vs. Weir, 
96 N. Y. S. 736; Davis vs. Oswald (Ohio), 149 N. E. 861, in 
which case it was held that an action for failure to notify the 
consignor of inability or failure to deliver was an action for 
tiabach of contract. 

Apparently, however, the carrier’s failure to notify the 
consignor does not constitute conversion on the part of the 
carrier. See Edson, Keith & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 192 Ill. App. 
350, in which case it is held that where a common carrier agrees 
to carry and deliver goods to a party in another state, notice 
by such carrier that the consignee of the goods refuses to 
receive the same imposes upon such carrier the duty to inform 
the consignor of the refusal of the goods by the consignee, and 
the failure upon its part to do so constitutes a breach of the 
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contract of carriage for which it is liable for any damages 
resulting therefrom. 

See also in this connection T. & N. O. vs. Patterson & 
—" 192 S. W. 585, in which case the court on page 587 
said: 


Since the bill of lading in this case provided for notice to Plano 
Grain & Hay Co. at Kleberg, Tex., we are inclined to the opinion 
that notice to said parties was sufficient under the law and the 
contract, and that thereafter the railway company held the grain 
as warehousemen. But the question as to whether the grain was 
held on the one liability or the other or as to whether the railway 
company was negligent in not notifying consignees elsewhere, may 
not, under the authorities hereinafter cited, be important in determin- 
ing whether there was a conversion; for, ‘‘a conversion is an act of 
malfeasance—not a mere nonfeasance—a positive wrong, and not the 
mere omission of what was right.’’ The act of conversion here, if 
any, was, in the removal of the property without the knowledge or 
consent of the plaintiffs. 

There are numerous definitions of ‘‘conversion’’ to be found in 
the authorities. That given by Cooley on Torts (7th Ed.), page 524, 
states a very general accepted definition thus: ‘Any act of dominion 
wrongfully exerted over ones property in denial of his right, or in 
conflict with it, is a conversion.” 

Words and Phrases, First Series, Vol. 2, pp. 1562-1566; Second 
Series, Vol. 1, pp. 1030-1032; Crawford vs. Thomason, 53 Tex. Civ. 
App. 561, 117 S. W. 183; Slayden-Kirksey Woolen Mills Co. vs. H. 
& T. ©. Ry. Co., 132 8. W. TT: Cye. Vol. 33, mm Beet et neq. * ** 

The result of the testimony, most favorably considered for the 
plaintiff, is that for a considerable length of time they could not 
ascertain where their property was, but there was never any demand 
and refusal of delivery. Whatever may be the liability of the de- 
fendant for negligence, in the transportation of the grain or in failing 
to answer the plaintiff’s inquiry or give information as to the location 
of the property, we do not believe that the act of removing the 
grain to Dallas for storage, under the circumstances above detailed, 
is such an exercise of dominion over the property and denial of 
plaintiff’s right as would justify the condition that the grain was 
thereby converted and that plaintiffs are entitled to recover full 
value thereof. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. vs. Tyler Coffin Co., 81 S. W. 
827; Direct Navigation Co. vs. Davidson (Tex.), 74 Ss. W. 790; Davis 
vs. T. C. Ry., 133 S. W. 297; Staley vs. Colony Union Gas Co., 163 
S. W. 381; G. Cc. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Humphries (Tex.), 23 S. W. 
556; Hutchinson on Carriers, Section 1372; Shea vs. Milford (Mass.), 
14 N. EB. 769; Sparks vs. Purdy, 11 Mo. 218. 


The point at issue in this case was whether the carrier 
was liable for conversion by reason of having stored the goods 
without advising the consignor that it had done so. The court 
held that such action on its part did not constitute conversion. 


In the instant case, however, it seems apparent that the 
goods were stored the instructions of the order notify party, 
and that therefore there was a conversion of the goods by the 
carrier. ° 


As to the storage charges: which have accrued on the ship- 
ment, attention is directed to the provisions of Section C-4 of 
Rule 7 of Agent Jones I. C. C. 1867 and Section D-4 of Rule 8 
of Agent Jones I. C. C. 1855. The former tariff, however, pro- 
vides only for notification as to less than carload shipments 
stored by the carrier, while the latter tariff provides for notice 
where carload shipments are held under demurrage. Inasmuch 
as the shipment in question was a carload shipment stored by 
the carrier, it does not appear that there is any tariff provision 
under which the carrier must refund the amount of the storage 
charges collected. However, it is probable that such charges 
would be included in the amount of damages should an action 
be brought against the carrier for conversion or a breach of 
its contract of shipment. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Term “Originating Beyond” 


Illinois.—Question: Sometime ago you published in the 
Traffic World a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which covered the meaning of the words “Originating Beyond.” 
Our recollection is, in that decision that the Commission stated 
that originating beyond means any point beyond the point of 
shipment. We would be pleased to have you furnish us a copy 
of this decision. 

We also would be pleased to have you advise us if we could 
take advantage of this decision in the following case. We 
receive shipments of grain which originates in Minnesota and 
other points, which are destined to Minneapolis. Upon their 
arrival they are switched to the various industries on the roads 
of different carriers. Inbound carrier in this case is the Chi- 
cago, Great Western Railroad. 

. The rule under which our shipments are governed reads 
as follows: 


Switching charges at Minneapolis will not be absorbed on grain 
carloads, received via Chicago, Great Western R. R. except in the 
following cases on grain carloads from Chicago, Illinois; Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Nebraska City, Omaha, and the other Missouri River 
Points, or originating beyond switching will be absorbed. 


Answer: In several cases the Commission has construed 
the meaning of the word “beyond,” as used in tariffs. See Pine 
& Cypress Mfg. Co. vs. L. & N., 115 I. C. C. 557; Weir Smelting 
Co. vs. Director General, 74 I. C. C. 260; Waggoner & Gates 
Milling Co., vs. Director General, 69 I. C. C. 783; Ohio Refining 
Co. vs. L. & N., 81 I. C. C. 688. We can, however, locate no 
case in which the term “Originating Beyond” has been con- 
strued where used in the manner you describe. It is our opinion, 
however, that under the tariff rule in question the words “orig- 
inating beyond” relate to the points named, that is, Chicago, 
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“Good Public Service’ 


Fast Freight Service 


Between 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


and 


5000 Miles of Electric Railway 


Territory in Ohio-Indiana-Michigan 


Overnight Service 


Dayton, Lima, Columbus, Toledo, Detroit, 
Ft. Wayne, Indianapolis, Cleveland, 
Urbana, Bellefontaine. 


2nd Day 


Cincinnati, Hamilton, Middletown, Delaware, 
Marion, Chillicothe, Newark, Zanesville, 
Terre Haute, Peru, Logansport, 

New Castle, Muncie. 


3rd Day 


Louisville, Martinsville, Crawfordsville, La Fayette, . 
Anderson, Bluffton, Kokomo, South Bend, 
Grand Rapids, Muskegon, Kalamazoo, 

Battle Creek, Jackson, Lansing. 


Write for free copies of Shippers’ 
Guides and Large Map in Colors. 


The “IC&E” Traction Lines 


W. R. Huffer, Traffic Manager J. M. Drake, D. F. & P. A. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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FREIGHT SERVICE 


1 0 4 SHIPS. Frequent sail- 

ings. Many special- 
ized types of carriers. Low 
insurance rates. Fast mail 


liners. Care and skill in han- 
dling. Prompt forwarding. 


These are some of the factors which 
enable us to render the shipper a 
service of unusual merit. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 127 South State St., Chicago 


A. C, FETTEROLF 
Vice President Freight Trafic 


GULT PACIFIC LINE 


SAILINGS EVERY FOURTEEN DAYS 
FROM 


Houston, Mobile,New Orleans 
AND 
Regular Service From 


Beaumont, Port Arthur, Lake Charles 


Galveston, Tampa 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Vancouver (B. C.) 


Through Bills of Lading issued to Hawaii, Australia, 
New Zealand and Dutch East Indies for trans- 
shipment at San Francisco. 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC., General Gulf Agents 
Main Office: 424 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 


SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., Pacific Coast General Agents 
Main Office: 430 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., W. J. SMITH, General Agent 
208 South La Salle Street Chicago, IIl. 
SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., H. H. KENNEDY, General Agent 
320 Merchants Exchange Building St. Louis, Mo. 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC., General Agents 
15 Moore Street New York, N. Y. 
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Council Bluffs, etc. Shipments originating in Minnesota would 
not, in our opinion, be covered by this tariff rule. 
Welghts and Weighing 

Maryland.—Question: We had a car of pig iron shipped to 
us from Reusens, Va., which, according to the bill of lading, 
weighed gross 155,600 lbs. tare 40,700 lbs., net 114,900 lbs. Upon 
arrival of the car at our plant we had a certified public weigher 
weigh the car on our scales with the following results: gross 
154,860 lbs., tare 42,260 lbs., net 112,240 lbs., from which you 
will note a difference of 2,660 lbs. 

Satisfactory settlement was made with the shipper, so that 
there is no loss of contents involved, but we do not feel that we 
should be compelled to pay freight charges on the heavier 
“weight. According to the originating carrier, the car was 
weighed on the track scales of the shipper and they accepted 
the shipper’s weight for billing purposes. Further, shipper’s 
scale is supervised by their weighing department and regularly 
tested. 

Unfortunately, the delivering carrier did not weigh the 
shipment, but we weighed it with the result shown above, and 
our scales are inspected and tested regularly by the three lines 
serving Baltimore, so that our scales are in just as good con- 
dition as those of the shipper at point of origin. 

You will note that the difference is almost entirely due to 
the difference in tare weights, which is accounted for by the 
fact that after the car was unloaded, there was found to be an 
excessive accumulation of dirt and clay in the bottom of the car. 

In view of the fact that the tare at point of origin was 
lighter than what we obfained, the dirt and clay must have 
been loaded with the pig iron. Incidently, the delivering line 
is willing to pay their prorated portion of the claim, but the 
origin line contends they are entitled to freight charges on the 
heavier loading. In other words, they feel that we should pay 
_ for the clay and dirt in the car, while we contend that this 
is not fair. 

Would you kindly give us your views on the subject? 

Answer: We can locate no opinion of the Commission in 
which a claim for overcharge based upon a difference in the 
origin and destination weight resulting from an accumulation 
of dirt in the bottom of the car is involved. However, in Noll 
Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 98 I. C. C. 589, the Com- 
mission held that the shipment had been overcharged by reason 
of an inadequate allowance for snow on the load. 

As to the duty to clean the car, see In re Weighing of 
Freight By Carrier, 28 I. C. C. 7, on page 20 of which the Com- 
mission said: 


It should also be noted, and this is a matter of great importance, 
that cars which loaded contain foreign substances. The previous 
load has not been properly cleaned out so that several hundred 
pounds are in the car when the new lading is made. It may some- 
times be the duty of the shipper and sometimes of the carrier to 
clean this car, but evidently failure to do so may frequently result 
in errors of weight. 


The significance of this decision seems to be that foreign 
substances, such as refuse from the previous load, snow, ice, 
etc., when left in the car, if not properly accounted for, will 
result in errors in weight. If these things produce errors, they 
produce something which the carrier on, proper verification, it 
would seem, should rectify, for certainly there is no authority 
for the carrier to assess charges upon an erroneous weight. 

In Wheeler Lumber Co., vs. A. C. R. R., 20 I. C. C. 10, the 
Commission said: 


When a carrier publishes a rate in cents per hundred pounds 
and applies such rate to a weight in excess of the actual weight of 
the shipments, the total charges collected are in excess of the amount 
provided by its tariffs, and the Commission may order the carrier 
to refund the amount so exacted. 


This case seems to point to the conclusion that freight 
charges are assessable only on the actual weight of the ship- 
ment and are not applicable to a considerable quantity of dirt 
in the car at the time it was loaded, regardless of the question 
of whose duty it is to remove the dirt from the car. 


Routing and Misrouting—Bill of Lading Containing Destination 
Not on Railroad 


Minnesota.—Question: May we have your opinion regard- 
ing the following situation: A shipment was made from Min- 
neapolis and should have gone to a town of Wilson near Winona, 
“Minn. However, the bill of lading read via the Omaha care of 
D. W. & P. at Duluth. The D. W. & P. do not list such a 
station as Wilson in their tariff nor does Bullinger’s Guide 
indicate that there is such a station on their line. However, 
they claim that they have a town named Wilson near their 
Station at Taft and consequently the shipment was accepted 
and hauled up to the town of Taft where it lay, as no consignee 
could be found. 

The shipment was later returned to the shipper who filed 
claim: for an overcharge claiming that the shipment should not 
have been accepted in view of the fact that this town was not 
listed on the D. W. & P. The shipper further contends that if 
both roads are not liable at least the D. W. & P. is because 
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they list no such station, nor is there any information to be had 
that there is such a town near them. 

Answer: In the Commission’s Conference Ruling 474-C, it 
is said: 


The obligation lawfully rests upon the carrier’s agent to refrain 
from executing a bill of lading which contains provisions that can 


not lawfully be complied with or provisions that are contradictory 


and therefore impossible of execution. 

A carrier is liable for all damage directly flowing from the 
carrier’s execution of a bill of lading containing provisions 
which are impossible of execution. Empire Lumber Co. vs. 
Director General, 88 I. C. C. 424. 

In informal docket 102833 a shipment was consigned to a 
point not located on any railroad. Carrier shipped to destina- 
tion and transported the shipment to the nearest railroad 
station. The Commission held the carrier was liable for the 
additional charges resulting from its execution of a bill of lading 
impossible of fulfillment under Conference Ruling 474-C. 
Damages—Measure of—Where Part of Released Value Shipment 

Is Lost or Damaged 

West Virginia.—Question: A shipment of one rug valued 
at $102.15 weighs 35 pounds on which the minimum charge of 
100 pounds is paid for the transportation, being shipped on first 
class rate, released to a valuation of $125.00 per 100 pounds as 
shown in Item 27, Page 121 of Consolidated Classification No. 4. 
The shipment arrived in a damaged condition and worthless to 
consignees and claim for $102.15 was filed, but the carriers are 
only agreeable to settling on the basis of 35 one hundredths 
of the valuation, or $43.75. 

When the rug constitutes the entire shipment and the mini- 
mum is paid as 100 lbs., is the valuation released to the actual 
weight, or to the actual value, not exceeding $125.00? 

Answer: There are two lines of decisions with respect to 
the amount which can be recovered for partial loss or damage 
to a part of a shipment which has been released to a stated 
valuation. Under one line of these decisions it is held that a 
shipper may recover the real value of the property lost, not 
exceeding the limit of liability stipulated in the contract of 
shipment. Decisions of this nature are Cent. of Ga. R. Co. vs. 
Broda, 67 So. 437 (Ala.); Davis vs. Wabash R. Co., 99 S. W. 
17; Buffington vs. Wabash R. Co., 94 S. W. 991; Viscanaka vs. 
Sou. Express Co., 75 S. E. 962 (S. C.); 1 Winslow vs. A. C. L. 
60 S. E. 709; Carlton vs. N. Y. C. & H. R.,, 117 N. Y. S. 1021 
(affirmed 121 N. Y. S. 997); Heugelet vs. Warfield, 65 S. E. 985 
(S. C.); Candee vs. D. L. & W.,.109 Atl. 202 (N. J.), (certiorari 
denied) 40 Sup. ‘Ct. 584; Nelson vs. Ga. No. R. Co., 72 S. W. 
642 (Mont.); 1 R. Co. vs. Priddy, 115 N. E. 266 (Ind.); Baird 
vs. R. Co., 162 Pac. 79 (Utah); Dee vs. S. P. L.A. & S. LR. 
Co., 167 Pac. 246; Washington Horse Exchange vs. Wilson, 
176 S. W. 1036. 

Under these decisions you would not in the instant case be 
limited to a proportionate amount of the value to which the 
shipment was released, but could recover the actual value of 
the goods damaged, but not to exceed the released value of the 
entire shipment. 

There are, however, decisions which hold directly to the 
contrary. Under such decisions recovery for loss of or damage 
to part of a shipment released to a stated value is limited to 
a proportionate amount of the released value of the shipment. 
Decisions which so hold are Western Transit Co. vs. Leslie & 
Co., 242 U. S. 441; Shelton vs. Canadian Northern Railroad Co., 
109 Fed. 153; Fielder vs. Adams Express Co., 71 S. E. 99; United 
Lead Co. vs. Lehigh Valley R. Co., 141 N. Y. S. 310; affirms 109 
N. E. 1094; Stratton vs. C. M. & St. P., 168 N. W. 757; Frank 
vs. Mich. Cent., 154 N. Y. S. 701. 


OPERATING STATISTICS 


Operating statistics compiled by the bureau of statistics. of 
the Commission from reports of Class I railroads, not including 
switching and terminal companies, for May and the five months 
ended with May, show the following: 


Loaded car-miles—1,489,921,000 for May and 1,489,010,000 for May, 
1926; 7,147,944,000 for five months ended with May and 7,008,426,000 
for same period of 1926. 

Empty car-miles—858,480,000 for May and 836,434,000 for May, 
1926; 4,200,990,000 for five months ended with May and 3,961,419,000 
for same period of 1926. 

Net ton-miles—40,113,000,000 for May and 39,834,000,000 for May, 
1926; 195,507,000,000 for five months ended with May and 187,883,000,- 
000 for same period of 1926. 

Average number of locomotives on line—31,003 for May and 31,711 
for May, 1926; 31,231 for five months ended with May and 31,804 for 
same period of 1926. 

Average number of freight cars on line—2,509,451 for May and 
2,514,673 for May, 1926; 2,513,915 for five months ended with May and 
2,515,667 for same period of 1926. 

er cent unserviceable of total locomotives—16.5 for May and 
16.9 for May, 1926; 16.7 for five months ended with May and 17.2 
for same period of 1926. 

Per cent unserviceable of total cars on line—5.9 for May and 6.8 
for May, 1926; 5.7 for five months ended with May and 6.7 for same 
period of 1926. ’ 

Car-miles per car-day—30.2 for May and 29.8 for May, 1926; 
29.9 for five months ended with May and 28.9 for same period of 


Net tons per loaded car—26.9 for May and 26.8 for May, 1926; 
EEA for five months ended with May and 26.8 for same period of 
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FAST PREIGHT SERVICE 


In these days of hand-to- 
mouth buying, speed in traffic 
transfers is a vital factor. 


Peoria is-truly the open 
door to fast freight service. 
Transfers are made in just 
a few hours, while in con- 
gested terminals your ship- 
ments may be delayed for 
days. 


Make use of this logical 
transfer point. Speed up your 
shipments by avoiding the 
heavily congested terminals 


Switching Service Between 
15 Railroads 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Co. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. 

Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 

Chicago and Illinois Midland Ry. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway Co. 

Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

Illinois Traction System 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 

New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. Co. 
(L. E. & W. Dist.). 


—route your next shipment Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager Penta melees pee 
through Peoria. Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


Peoria 2« Pekin Union Railway Company 


Inquiries Solicited Union Station, Peoria, Ill. 
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Responsible— 
Reliable — Reasonable 


228-236 West Fourth Street 


‘Surrounded by the Wholesale District” 


Merchandise Storage 

Low Insurance Rates 

Pool Car Distribution 

Freight Forwarders and Distributors 
City Delivery Service, Twice Daily 
Prompt and Efficient Service 


Excellent System of Stock Records 
and Reports 


Members: American Chain of Warehouses, American 

Warehousemen’s Association, Traffic Club of K. C., 

Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Write us for Information and Rates 
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MEN IN TRANSPORTATION 





Years ago, when railroad “baiting” was more popular than 
it is now, a student of interstate commerce regulation became 
convinced that the highest interest of the public in respect to 
the railroads was in adequate and efficient transportation and 
that, if such transportation was to be assured permanently, the 
policy underlying regulation, as expressed in the federal law, 
should permit the railroads to earn enough to provide adequate 
service. He also became convinced that, if a railroad trans- 
portation machine was to be developed that could, at all times, 
meet the demands of the nation, the public should acquiesce 
in exercise of the federal power of regulation to the exclusion 





ALFRED P. THOM 


of state or local power if and when, in the interest of adequate 
transportation, such exercise of power should become necessary. 
With these convictions as his platform, Alfred P. Thom, in 
public addresses and in statements before congressional com- 
mittees, over a period of years, argued for acceptance by the 
public of a conception of the relation of the public to the rail- 
roads and of the railroads to the public that would make pos- 
sible adequate and efficient transportation by railroad. 
Speaking before the State Bar Association of Tennessee, 
June 25, 1915, at Chattanooga, Tenn., on “A Right of the States,” 
Mr. Thom discussed the commerce clause of the Constitution as 
a protection to one or more states against the encroachments 
of another state or states with respect to commerce. Depict- 
ing the development of short and disconnected lines into large 
railroad systems, he said the problem of greatest magnitude 
that concerned the country in regard to these systems was how 
their continuity of service should be preserved unimpeded and 
what should be the quality of adequacy and efficiency that their 
transportation facilities should possess. He made the state- 
ment that a narrow, or niggardly, or selfish policy, if adopted by 
any one of the states through which a railroad passed, might 
seriously cripple and depress the commerce of every other 
state that the railroad served. No adequate conception of the 
railroad problem, as it affected the development of the country 
and the growth of its commerce, he said, could ignore the 
necessity that transportation facilities must be all the time 
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growing and improving to keep pace with the growth and ex- 
pansion of commerce—that otherwise there would be no growth 
or expansion of commerce. State regulatory provisions stand- 
ing in the way of such expansion, he argued, in effect, must 
give way to the federal power. 

Before the Newlands congressional committee in November 
and December, 1916, tracing the development of regulation of 
the railroads, Mr. Thom asked, in effect, whether the time had 
not come for a change—whether the system of correction had 
gone far enough for the committee to take stock and inquire 
whether there must be introduced some other principles be- 
sides the principle of correction in the system of national regu- 
lation—whether the time had not come for introduction into 
that system of principles of encouragement, helpfulness, and 
constructiveness. He said he would make the public interest 
the test of what he proposed and, in defining what was the 
public interest in respect to transportation, he added: 

As I read the needs of the public, they are to be assured of a 
sufficiency of railroad and transportation facilities now and in all 
the future, and, of course, to be assured of them on reasonable terms, 
but if it becomes a question between high charges and the existence 
of these facilities I suppose there will be no dissent from the fact 
that the public interest is, after all, in having the facilities. 

We have no controversy any longer about a lack of power to deal 
with rates that are too high. 

These are but fragmentary excerpts indicating the course 
pursued by Mr. Thom in the effort, in which, of course, others 
participated, to establish a new conception of federal regula- 
tion of the railroads. 

“It is a matter of congratulation, not only to ourselves, but 
in a higher and more important sense to the public itself, that 
this conception, so essential to the public welfare, has now be- 
come accepted by the people,” said Mr. Thom, in an address 
before the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, October 20, 
1926, at Boston. “This acceptance is manifest on every hand. 
Pursuit, abuse, and ill treatment of the railroads no longer 
possess political value, in the judgment of aspirants for public 


place. The changed view of the public finds expression in 


regulatory legislation now enacted, as witness the command 
laid upon the Commission in the transportation act that, in 
determining the level of return permitted to the railroads, ‘it 
shall give due consideration to the transportation needs of the 
country and the necessity (under honest, efficient, and econom- 
ical management of existing transportation facilities) of enlarg- 
ing such facilities in order to provide the people of the Unted 
States with adequate transportation,’ and the express declara- 
tion in the same act of the policy of Congress ‘to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation.’ Wit- 
ness further the requirement, twice expressed in the MHoch- 
Smith resolution, that, in making a general survey and exam- 
ination of the entire rate structure to ascertain what, if 
anything, can be done for the relief of agriculture and other 
productive industries, nothing shall be done that is not com- 
patible with the maintenance of adequate and efficient trans- 
portation service.” 

In this address Mr. Thom also dwelt on the obligation of the 
railroads to the public and the development of adequate and 
efficient transportation service in recent years. 

Mr. Thom has been appearing before congressional commit- 
tees since 1910. He is a familiar figure to those who attend 
the hearings before the interstate commerce committees, many 
of the members of which address him as “Colonel Thom.” In 
appearing for or against proposed legislation affecting the rail- 
roads, he has always stated that what he advocates shall be 
tested by whether it is in the public interest. 

Prior to becoming general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives in 1917 and general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association in 1922, Mr. Thom was counsel for the 
railway executives’ advisory committee. He was born Decem- 
ber 15, 1854, in Northampton county, Va., and was educated in 
private schools in Northampton county and Baltimore, Md., 
Richmond College, the University of Virginia, and Washington 
and Lee Unversity, having received the degree of LL.D., at the 
latter university. He went to Washington from Norfolk, Va., 
in 1905. He was general counsel of the Southern Railway from 
1905 to 1917. He was admitted to the bar in 1876 and practiced 
at Norfolk from 1878 to 1905. Among other organizations, he 
is a member of the American Bar Association and the Virginia 
State Bar Association. 


Personal Notes 





E. D. Dow, traffic manager of the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
made an address July 12 on the work of the traffic and claim 
department before the American Institute of Cooperation at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

W. A. Clements has been appointed special agent of the 
claim department of the Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Company at Baltimore, succeeding T. F. Lips, who died. 

J. V. Carroll has been appointed general agent, Union Pacific, 
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A MISSING 
TARIFF 


can cause a lot of trouble. It may 
be the cause of getting out a car 
today that could have been held 
over until tomorrow to take ad- 
vantage of a reduction. It may 
mean a lost opportunity to hurry 
out a car today to forestall 
tomorrow’s advance. 


And every traffic manager knows 
the delay and grief incident to set- 
tling overcharge and undercharge 
claims resulting from shipping 
under rates that have been revised 
without his knowledge. 


The traffic department in which 


The Traffic Bulletin 


is checked over each week 
is spared these expenses 
and annoyances, for in 
THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
is printed a complete list of 
the tariffs filed with the Com- 
mission in the current week. 





Last week’s TRAFFIC BUL- 
LETIN contained over thirty other 
items of almost equal importaftce 
to the shipper. May we send you 
a copy? 


The Traffic Bulletin 
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WETZEL 


Drop Front Tariff Files 


are acknowledged to be standard equipment for 
filing and referring to freight and passenger tariffs 
by Traffic Managers and Chiefs of Tariff Bureaus. 
They are unequaled for efficiency, convenience and 
simplicity. 





=F 


These tariff files come in sections, as illustrated, 
which are designed, constructed and finished to 
harmonize with the best makes of office furniture. 
Additional sections can be added to meet your 
future requirements. 





Ti—Tep Sectien 





T2—Tariff File Section with 24 2-inch Drep Front Tariff Files 





T3—Tariff File Section with 16 3-inch Drop Front Tariff Files 





T5—Sliding Shelf Sectien 





T4—Tariff File Section with 12 4-inch Drop Front Tariff Files 





T6—Twe Drawer Sterage Section 





i 


T7—Low Sanitary Base Section 
Write us for information 


P. A. Wetzel Company 


Manufacturers 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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at Riverside, Calif., succeeding F. E. Middleton, who died. W. 
F. Nash, Jr., has been appointed general agent at San Pedro, 
succeeding Mr. Carroll. 

The following appointments have been made on the Michi- 
gan Central at Detroit: James Finlay, assistant general freight 
agent, in charge of industrial development; Norbert J. Brennan, 
assistant general freight agent, in charge of coal, coke, artd 
ore traffic; Alfred E. Sauer, division freight agent, succeeding 
Mr. Brennan. 

A. D. Fowler has been appointed assistant general agent, 
Texas Midland, at Chicago. 

R. C. Hicks, traffic manager, Georgia & Florida, has returned 
to Augusta, Ga., after having been in hospitals in Kinston and 
Wilson, N. C., following an automobile accident. 

T. B. Collett has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Norfolk & Western, effective August 1, at Denver. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Tulsa held its seventh annual outing 
in the form of a picnic at the Sand Springs Park June 29 and a 
golf tournament at the Oakhurst Country Club June 30. Chicken 
dinner was served to 550 at the picnic. The program of enter- 
tainment included games, contests, and dancing. The president 
of the club, W. W. Stumph, traffic manager, International Sup- 
ply Company, had charge of arrangements for the picnic, and 
Harold Roe, traftic manager, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, was in charge of the golf tournament. 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club will hold its second golf tour- 
nament at the Westmoor Country Club August 5. Cars will 
leave the Hotel Pfister at 7:30 a. m. Prizes will be awarded 
on the first 18 holes. 





The Portland (Me.) Traffic Association held a meeting 
and field day at the Moulton House, Dunstan, Me., July 25. It 
was decided to conduct an aggressive campaign for members. 
A ball game and other sports featured the afternoon. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Joseph H. Degagne, 
Grand Trunk; vice-president, James E. Daugher, Burnham and 
Morrill Company; secretary-treasurer, George H. Thompson, 
Maine Central; executive committee, chairman, Guy A. Shaw, 
Maine Central; J. E. Cunningham, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; Lawrence Egan, Lewiston Bleachery; O. F. Bathrick, 
B. & M.; and D. H. Niemi, of Boston, Rutland Railroad. 

The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold a golf tourna- 
ment at the Big Oaks Golf Club July 30. Prizes will be awarded 
winners at the next meeting of the club at the Palmer House 
August 4. The annual picnic will be held at Ryas, Woods, 87th 
street and Western avenue, August 21. There will be a base- 
ball game between industrial and railroad members and numer- 
ous contests and athletic events. 





The Traffic Club of New York held a golf outing at the 
Winged Foot Country Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y., July 26. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City held a luncheon at the 
Baltimore Hotel July 26. Entertainment included music fur- 
nished by the Lake Venita Orchestra and the Red Cap Quar- 
tette and a display of the “latest line of bathing suits” by 
models from one of the department stores. A golf outing was 
held at the Shawnee Golf and Country Club, Topeka, Kan., July 
29. A picnic will be held August 25. 





The Traffic Club of Atlanta will hold a luncheon at the 
Atlanta Athletic Club August 8. A program of entertainment 
will be provided. 


The Traffic Club of Minneapolis will hold a blind bogey golf 
tournament at the Hilltop Golf Course July 30. The sixteen 
players having the lowest scores will challenge the St. Paul 
Transportation Club to a match later in the season. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles held a meeting 
July 20. Mrs. Mynoma De Groff, traffic manager, Reinhard 
Bros., Minneapolis, and president of the Twin City Women’s 
Traffic Club, spoke on “The Woman Traffic Manager.” State 
Senator Chamberlain told of the workings of the state legis- 
lature and complimented the organization on its activity relative 
to bills concerning transportation. Miss Tress McMahon, traffic 
manager of the California Rock Salt Company, read a paper 
on the “Rock Salt Industry.” 





The Indianapolis Traffic Club held a meeting at the Spink 
Arms Hotel July 28. H. T. Lively, general claim agent, L. & 
N., and president of the Transportation Club of Louisville, 
spoke on “Why a Freight Claim.” Entertainment included 
dances presented by Lewis Smith, son of L. E. Smith, claim 
agent, B. & O., and tenor solos by E. L. Franklin, general west- 
ern agent, W. S. S. B. Railway, Cincinnati. Dale W. Young 
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accompanied on the piano and played several piano solos. The 
annual stag picnic at Horseshoe Lodge will be held August 11. 





The Traffic Club of Decatur held its mid-summer outing at 
the South Side Country Club July 20 and 21. There was an 
attendance of two hundred and fifty. J. C. Lincoln, Norton- 
Lilly Steamship Company, won the silver loving cup with a low 
net score of 67 in the golf tournament. -A dinner-dance con- 
cluded the program. 





The following officers have been elected by the Los Angeles 
Transportation Club: President, Harry Dorr, traffic manager, 
Norton, Lilly & Company; vice-president, T. A. L. Loretz, traffic 
manager, Llewellyn Iron Works; secretary-treasurer, L. G. Wil- 
son, secretary, Carmichael Traffic Corporation; directors, Wil- 
liam Andrews, General agent, C. C. T.; Tom Day, freight traffic 
manager, Pacific Electric; Howard Hellyer, contracting freight 
agent, American-Hawaiian Line; F. M. Leake, commercial agent, 
American Railway Express; Irwin Wapple, traffic manager, 
Texas Pacific Lines; E. D. Briggs, retiring president; E. J. Ste- 
vens, traffic manager, Pacific States Electric Company; Fred 
Simpson, traffic manager, Broadway Department Store; and 
R. T. Pierson, traffic manager, Los Angeles Freight Association. 


N. W. ADVISORY BOARD 


The harvesting of one of the greatest small grain crops in 
northwest history is under way, assuring increased prosperity 
for agriculture, business and industry in Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and Montana, while railroads serving the territory are in ex- 
cellent condition to move the crop to market with efficiency and 
dispatch,’ according to addresses and committee reports pre- 
sented at the twentieth formal meeting of the Northwest Ship- 
pers’ Adyisory Board, July 26, at Valley City, N. D. The meet- 
ing was attended by 250 members and guests of the board and 
J. F. Reed, of St. Paul, general chairman of the board and 
president of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, presided. 
The principal speakers were: C. T. Jaffray, of Minneapolis, 
president of the Soo Line; Charles Donnelly, of St. Paul, presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific Railway, and Harry G. Taylor, 
manager of the public relations section of the American Railway 
Association, car service division. 


Following is a summary of the commodity reports: 


Flour, feed and hay: Owing to favorable crop conditions in the 
northwest the mills will grind a trifle more flour the third quarter 
this year than in that period of last year. The mills of the district 
are expected to require 43,600 cars for the next three months. 

Potato and vegetables: An increase of from 15 to 20 per cent is 
expected. 

Live stock and packing house products: The heavy fall movement 
will not be as heavy as last year. Dry weather and lack of feed in 
the growing months of 1926 caused comparatively heavy marketing. 
The ~~ of the shipping will probably take place somewhat later than 
normally. : 

Lumber and forest products: The estimated number of cars that 
will be required for the third quarter is 21,600. 

Coal and coke: Because of the coal strike it is impossible to 
estimate the comparative activity of the next quarter as against 
the same quarter of last year. North Dakota lignite is expected to 
move in about the same volume as last year. 

Cement, lime and plaster: Car requirements will be 6,770, a sight 
increase over last year. 

Dairy products: The estimated number of refrigerator cars re- 
quired is 7,100. Receipts of eggs and butter have been in excess of 
last year. Receipts of poultry, while heavy, are about the same as 
last year. : 

Miscellaneous: The volume of shipping and general activity wil 
be as good or better for the quarter compared with last year. 


Mr. Jaffray, speaking at a luncheon given for the board 
members by the Valley City Rotary Club, declared that, if North 
Dakota harvested and marketed only 75 per cent of the large 
grain crops now ripening, the state “will reestablish itself on 
a stable basis that will make the coming years prosperous and 
progressive.” He predicted that, within five years, North 
Dakota would be recognized as in as sound condition as any 
state in the Union. He also praised the work of the board in 
promoting better understanding between shippers and their rail- 
roads and urged that the scope of the board’s efforts be broad- 
ened to cover other railroad problems in addition to those of 
car supplies and handling. 

Mr. Donnelly said the Northern Paeific had prepared in- 
tensively to handle the largest small grain crop in twelve years 
and cited, as evidence of the favorable situation of railroads in 
respect to equipment, the fact that grain cars in reserve on 
home lines numbered more than 50,000, as compared with 38,000 
in July, 1926. Condition of rolling stock owned by northwest 
carriers also was better than ever before in history, due to 
heavy purchases and extensive repair work in recent years, he 
said. 

Mr. Taylor paid tribute to the part the northwest board 
had played in ending car shortages and bringing about efficient 
crop handling in its territory. He also expressed pleasure over 
the fact that this first meeting attended in his new capacity 
should be that of the oldest member of the group of shipper 
boards, the organization which Mr. Conn, his predecessor in the 
public relations office, was largely instrumental in founding. 

A resolution drafted by a-~special committee and adopted 
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We Are At Your Service 
With Modern Freight Facilities 


which means faster time in transit 


Saves Time and Annoyance 


and increases your business 


































Write for Map Showing Central Electric Railway Territory 


Address L. E. EARLYWINE, Chairman 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 












“Exactly > poms T-S- C 
“WATCHING” 
SERVICE. 


Rendering traffic service to industry, large and small, for 
the last twenty years and producing a publication recog- 
nized as the authority on traffic matters in the United 
States, the Traffic Service Corporation long since arrived 
at the point where it stands alone as a dispenser of correct, 
intelligent, and prompt traffic service. 











Watching for happenings in Washington vital to the interests 
of our clients, making ourselves their eyes and ears, so to 
speak, and furnishing individual, daily reports by letter or 
wire as desired, is one branch of its varied service. 












Scores of the most prominent traffic managers are finding 
this service indispensable. If you have to do with traffic 
you need it. Write for particulars to— 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Service Department 
310 Mills Building Washington, D. C. 
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by the board expressed the gratitude of the membership to Mr. 
Conn for the help and inspiration’ which he furnished in the 
organization of the northwest board and in making its work 
successful. 


QUARTERLY TRAFFIC FORECAST 


Reports received by the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association from the thirteen shippers’ regional 
advisory boards of the country show that the transportation 
requirements for 27 of the principal commodities for the third 
quarter this year (the months of July, August and September) 
will be approximately 416,197 cars in excess of the same period 
last year or an increase of 4.3 per cent. 

On the basis of the reports, the car service division esti- 
mates that 9,992,580 freight cars will be required to handle those 
commodities in the third quarter compared with 9,576,383 cars 
for the same months in 1926. 

Of the thirteen boards, only two, the Southwestern and the 


* Pacific Northwest boards, estimated a decrease in business for 


the third quarter, increased transportation requirements, com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year, being estimated 
by all other boards, ranging from three-tenths of one per cent 
in both the New England and the Northwestern regions to 11.7 
per cent in the. Central Western. The territory covered by each 
board corresponds roughly with the territory of each federal 
reserve bank. 

The estimate by each shippers’ regional advisory board, as 
to what freight loadings for the principal commodities will be 
by cars for the third quarter in 1927, compared with loadings in 
the corresponding period last year and the per cent of increase 
or decrease follows: 


Board 1926 1927 Jo of 
OS IO CC 164,800 165,225 3° 
Miidd@ie Atlantic States ......ccccccccce 1,206,106 1,246,920 bd 
EE, aha cbse aed oa 6.66 09-60 & hee eee 1,310,306 1,457,112 11.2* 
OE er ror err es 845,767 851,733 PY in 
DEL, cwseesioesoavies eowceep eee 1,093,246 1,198,814 9.7° 
is ohn hae 4-60 WS. nies kee oe 1,161,273 1,222,430 5.3* 
NN, 5 o's’ s aig deco. 0e 0m 6 oe.e eee 972,247 ,004,345 3.3* 
ie hee adv n eae + ence es 443,114 444,643 3° 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas ..........++e008 583,444 593,921 1.8* 
ee 2 SP e a eeere eee 318,136 355,300 31.7° 
TE go ciciecs sdtireecdceeesoas ue 448,139 457,255 2.0* 
EE | Dana Sekcece vibe coon thd. codes 722,727 710,097 1.7¢ 
EE NE onto. 05.< tn selvavideaees 307,078 284,785 7.6f 





*Increase. {Decrease. 


In submitting reports to the car service division, each board 
estimated what freight car requirements would be for each 
of the principal industries to be found in the territory covered 
by that board. The reports indicated heavier movement of 
commodities from 27 different industries with the exception 
of grains, live stock, fresh fruits other than citrus fruits; sugar, 
syrup, glucose and molasses; iron and steel and castings and 
machinery. 

The estimate as to what transportation requirements will be 
for various commodities for the third quarter compared with the 
same period last year follows: 


Percentage increase of flour meal and other mill products, 2.6; 
hay, straw and alfalfa, 2.9; cotton (includes cotton seed and prod- 
ucts except oil), 24.5; citrus fruits, 14.1; potatoes, 6.7; other fresh 
vegetables, 9.3; coal and coke, 7.1; ore and concentrates, 1.4; clay, 
gravel, sand and stone, 8.4; lumber and forest products, 1.2; petroleum 
and petroleum products, 9.7; percentage decrease of all grain, 1.6; 
fresh fruits, 4.1; livestock, 1.9; sugar, syrup, glucose and molasses, 
.8; iron and steel, 5.0; castings and machinery, 1.8 

This is the first quarterly national commodity forecast is- 
sued by the car service division. Announcement that the divi- 
sion would attempt to issue such a forecast for the third quarter 
of 1927 was made by W. C. Kendall, of the division, at the 
meeting of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board in 
Washington, April 5,.1927. 

“Probably one of the most interesting developments in con- 
nection with the boards at this time,” said Mr. Kendall, “is that 
in which we are endeavoring to so standardize and unify the 
reports of commodity committees of all the board that it will 
be possible for the car service division to publish a consolidated 
forecast of car requirements by board districts for the country 
as a whole on a quarterly basis. It will be appreciated that 
these consolidated reports of the commodity committees, repre- 
senting the best thought of thousands of representatives in each 
line of industry, should form the very best index possible in 
the business situation, present and prospective.” 


“HANDLING THE CALIFORNIA CROP 


California will have a big crop production, according to 
views expressed at the Oakland, Calif., semi-annual conference 
of Santa Fe coast line officials, representing every department 
of freight traffic. It was announced that the company, in order 
to cope with the tremendous movement of the golden crop, now 
getting well under way in the shipments to the eastern markets, 
has received from the shops 1,000 new refrigerator cars of the 
latest design, including special ice bunkers. This gives the 
Santa Fe approximately 20,000 refrigerator cars, half of which 
today are stored on the coast lines ready to be sent immediately 
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into the fruit, vegetable, and melon districts for the purpose of 
accelerating the harvest. This, the officials stated, is the largest 
number of cars of that class the company has ever assembled in 
this territory at one time for a single season. 

Ways of preventing delays and loss or breakage in the 
movement of the season’s big production were discussed. 
Through better co-operation by the shipper, and closer inspec- 
tion, it was stated that the loss was being materially reduced 
each succeeding year. 


RAILROAD FUEL COSTS 


Coal and fuel oil consumed by Class 1 railroad locomotives 
in freight and passenger train service (fuel for switching loco- 
motives not included) in the five months ended with May cost 
$135,306,316, as compared with $135,668,384 in the corresponding 
period of 1926, according to the monthly statement prepared 
by the bureau of statistics of the Commission from carrier 
reports. For May the cost was $25,093,990, as against $25,380,365 
in May, 1926. 

In the five months ended with May the railroads consumed 
41,345,041 net tons of coal as against 42,444,857 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1926. The average cost per ton was 
$2.68 as against $2.63 in the preceding year. The total cost was 
ae as against $111,505,302 for the corresponding period 
oO ; 

In May the railroads consumed 7,723,581 net tons of coal as 
against 7,851,497 tons in May, 1926. The average cost per ton 
was $2.64 as against $2.62 in May, 1926. The total cost was 
$20,386,573 as against $20,550,462 in May, 1926. 

In the five months ended with May the railroads consumed 
840,832,430 gallons of fuel oil as against 831,501,684 gallons in 
the corresponding period of 1926. The average cost per gallon 
was 2.94 cents as against 2.91 cents in the corresponding period 
of 1926. The total cost was $24,703,642 as against $24,163,082 
in the corresponding period of 1926. 

In May the railroads consumed 165,804,347 gallons of fuel 
oil, as against 165,606,774 gallons in May, 1926. The average 
cost per gallon was 2.84 cents as against 2.92 cents in May, 


1926. The total cost was $4,707,417 as against $4,829,903 in May, 
1926. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 

Class I railroads in the first six months this year installed 
38,041 freight cars in service, according to reports filed by the 
rail carriers with the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association, This was a decrease of 15,541 cars compared 
with the number placed in service in the corresponding period 
last year. Of the total number placed in service in the first six 
months this year, the railroads installed 7,790 freight cars in 
the month of June, which included 4,333 box cars, 1,953 coal 
cars and 1,165 refrigerator cars. The railroads on July 1 this 
year had 23,279 freight cars on order compared with 37,253 on 
the same date in 1926. 

Locomotives placed in service in the first six months of 
1927 totaled 1,040 of which 258 were installed in June. In the 
first six months last year, the railroads placed in service 1,117 
locomotives. Locomotives on order on July 1 this year num- 
bered 237 compared with 646 on July 1 last year. 

These figures as to freight cars and locomotives include 
new and leased equipment. 


LOCATION OF CARS 

The percentage of home cars on home roads, Class I, as of 
July 1, was 70 according to the semi-monthly bulletin of the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. By 
classes of equipment the percentages were as follows: Box, 
62.4; refrigerator, 79.7; coal and coke, 74.6; stock, 85.8; flat, 
77.5; tanks and others, 93.5. By districts the percentages for 
all classes of equipment were as follows: Eastern, 62.1; Alle- 
gheny, 77.1; Pocahontas, 59; Southern, 66.3; Western, 74.2. 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars 
on line to ownership, Class I roads, as of July 1, showed the 
following: Eastern district, 99.2 as against 98.9 a year ago; 
Allegheny, 101.7 as against 101.8 a year ago; Pocahontas, 77.5 
as against 78.5 a year ago; Southern, 93 as against 96.7 a year 
ago; Western, 99.2 as against 98.3 a year ago; all districts, 97.9 
as against 98 a year ago; Canadian roads, 98.5 as against 96.9 
a year ago. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period July 
1-7, inclusive, was 282,559, as compared with 274,223 cars in the 
preceding period, while the average daily shortage reported was 
18 flat cars, according to the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. The surplus was made up as follows: 
Box, 128,965; ventilated box, 982; auto and furniture, 18,651; total 


box, 148,598; flat, 5,865; gondola, 54,016; hopper, 34,097; total coal, 
88,113; coke, 1,004; S. D. stock, 18,490; D. D. stock, 3,387; refrigerator, 


15,941; tank, 266; miscellaneous, 895; total, 282,559. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 24,800 box. 100 auto 
and furniture, 445 S. D. stock, 970 refrigerator, and 425 miscel- 
laneous cars. 
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The Southern States are us- 
ing their prosperity to be- 
stow upon young men and 
women those educational 
advantages which make life 
broader and happier. 


The Southern Railway Sys- 
tem pays school taxes in the 
States it serves amounting 
to three million dollars per 
year. 


os 


The Development Service of 
Southern Railway System, 
Washington, D. C., will 
gladly aid in securing indus- 
trial locations, farms a4 
home sites in the South. 


“The wealth of a nation is men 


—xnot silk, and cotton, and gold.” 


Such is the spirit of the South. 


In 1900 there were 73,000 school teachers 
in the states of the South served by South- 
ern Railway System, and the appropriation 
for education amounted to only 90 cents 
per inhabitant. But in 1924, the appro- 
priation was $8.00 per inhabitant, and the 


number of trained teachers had increased 
to 143,000. 


In 1900 only 64.8 percent of the children 
of school age in these states attended 
school. But in 1924, the latest year for 
which complete figures are available, 81.6 
per cent of them attended school. 
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PACKING AND MARKING 


Address by W. W. Anderson, traffic manager, Dorr Company, 
Denver, at a recent meeting of the Central Western Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board at Casper, Wyo. 


Packing and marking of freight is a serious subject and. 


one which is only too often neglected, but we shall try to go 
over it in a brief way, giving a foundation for the shipping 
department actually to work on and to show the executive head 
of the business real reasons for labor and material costs neces- 
sary to give satisfactory results. There seems to be no half 
way or medium packing and marking, as results always show 
that they are classed either as excellent or as poor. 

The subject is of equal importance to consignor and con- 
signee. It is a good advertisement for “repeat” orders to the 
shipper and it is a source of happiness to the receiver in know- 
ing that he is doing business with a concern that really takes 
pride in seeing that its goods arrive at destination in the same 
condition they leave the factory of warehouse. Any receiver 
of freight will always consider placing his orders with a con- 
cern that properly packs and marks its freight, resulting in 
quicker handling in the receiving room, thereby getting stock 
placed for quicker use, which, of course, cuts the time and costs 
of handling. 

Packing should be adequate perfectly to protect goods in 
transit to destination and, in order to do this, the articles 
should be placed tightly in boxes, crates, or other containers. 
These containers may be made of wood or pulpboard, depending 
on the nature of the goods to be transported, bearing in mind 
the weight and bulk of the contents and then only after a care- 
ful study is made of Rule 41, of the classification, so as to com- 
ply with all regulations. When we say ‘Placed tightly” in the 
container, we mean that the goods should be made to fit snugly 
to all sides of the container, using wood blocks, sawdust, or ex- 
celsior to fill up any unused space so that the articles cannot 
shift. Shifting of goods in a box will invariably have the tend- 
ency to knock out the ends or sides of the box and the goods 
will arrive damaged, with probable loss. A broken container is 
an invitation to pilferage. 

The goods you ship are yours and you give them to the 
carrier for transportation, expecting safe arrival at destination 
to fulfill your contract with your customer. You would not care 
to have your customer file a claim for loss or damage on each 
shipment he receives from you because you would surely know 
that that customer will soon be seeking his goods elsewhere. 

A reputation for good packing and marking is just as easy 
to obtain as a poor one. A shipper might possibly “get by” 
with poorly packed shipments for a while, but eventually he 
will get a reputation for poor packing, resulting in claims and 
service being held up. 


The carriers’ rules completely specify adequate packing but 
we are not all following those rujJes. A study of your com- 
modity or article, considering its value and its likelihood 
of damage, your customer, and your desire to please him, to- 
gether with the carriers’ regulations supervised by their inspec- 
tion bureau, will probably place the shipping and packing de- 
partments under the executive eye for improvement. If your 
article be standardized, the problem is made quite easy. In- 
stead of using just random lumber or haphazard sized pulpboard 
boxes or second-hand containers, without removing their old 
marks or reconditioning them, invest a little money for uni- 
formly cut lumber to make boxes or crates and uniform pulp- 
board boxes which will do away with your packing grief and 
reduce loss and damage to a minimum. On the other hand, if 
your product is not of uniform size or shape, as is the case with 
many of us, most every shipment being different, then packing 
must assume individual attention, with containers made to suit 
requirements; but, even then, with a little study and applica- 
tion, these shipments can be easily and adequately packed at no 
additional expense. 

All marks should be stenciled, as brush markings are not 
good. Marks should show the consignee, his full address, his 
order number, with gross and net weights, when required. The 
consignor’s trade name, trade mark, and address should show 
on the container under the word “from” to show where the ship- 
ment originated and the shipper. 

There is not a man in this room who would address a letter 
without showing the addressee’s full name and address, placing 
a return name and address in the proper place on the envelope. 
Then, why not mark freight shipments in the same way, add- 
ing the receiver’s order number and your own if you find it 
advantageous? Visualize yourself as a receiver of freight and 
then pack and mark your outgoing freight as you would like to 
receive it, regardless of whether or not the other fellow does it. 
The other fellow must come to it soon and no one cares to be 
the last on the list. 

Export shipments should be even more carefully packed and 
in stronger boxes to withstand the strain of transferring in 
loading slings and lighterage boats, and should have marks 
stenciled in the language used in the country where the ship- 
ment is destined. Port marks given by a foreign customer 
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should be carefully followed in every little detail. Foreign ship- 
ments usually require gross and net weights in both pounds 
and kilograms, with outside dimensions in inches, shown on 
the boxes and on the packing list or manifest. Crates are not 
acceptable to the boat lines, so boxes must be used. 

Most ocean rates are quoted in tons (long or short) or 
measurements (usually 40 cubic feet) at the ship’s option, 
meaning that the ship will assess ocean charges based on weight 
or measurements, which ever produces the larger revenue. From 
this we see that, in order to reduce ocean freight costs, the 
shipment should be packed in. the least possible space, the 
ideal of which seems to be fifty pounds to the-cubic foot of 
space. It is, therefore, evident that the shipping department 
can be of value and show its ability by packing compactly, 
using all available space without sacrificing the strength of the 
box. 

By way of diversion, one of our co-workers volunteered 
the information that when one is walking along the Havana 
docks, he notices that shipments from Europe are carefully 
marked in Spanish to show instructions such as “Glass’”—‘Use 
No Hooks”—“This Side Up”’—‘“Handle with Care.” The address 
and destination follow in Spanish supplemented by the same 
in the language of the shipper. At the same time, it is noted 
that shipments from America are not so carefully marked nor 
do they show such marks in Spanish. We Americans must 
consider these things and do them even better than other coun- 
tries in order to retain our present export business, not to 
mention increasing that business. The average stevedore does 
not read English and most of the foreign custom house em- 
ployes know little English. The American exporter would help 
himself and his customer if he would take the pains to put 
marks on his packages in the language of his customer. This 
is in addition to marks necessary in English for use at the 
port of export and entails a little extra stenciling but it really 
is worth while. 

Now let us consider Colorado, using Denver as a measuring 
stick. In the calendar year of 1926, Denver, the largest shipping 
center in Colorado, shows the following packages refused: 


Reason for Refusal Number 
| ae A a Sa 439 
NN MIN eae late Gee Be Rods cc ccccccccvevacceseees 37,526 
To np RA OR re ee... cece seseecetesceee 4,700 
er ed, kccececcccccccccces 195 

SS PS 42,860 


It will be seen that approximately 87.6% of the offending 
refused containers were due to improper marks, partially due 
to second-hand boxes being used without the old marks having 
been removed or forgetting marks altogether. 

Violations of Rule 41 come next with about 11% of the total 
refused, while defective containers registered about 1% with 
improper bills of lading almost perfect with less than one-half 
of one per cent. Hurrah for bills of lading, as they were the 
ones some of our sister regional boards picked on from time to 
time to try and get.shippers to give proper and legible ladings 
on all shipments. 

We can be proud of our low score on bills of lading and 
defective containers with, perhaps, a temporary talking excuse 
for violations of Rule 41, but, as for improper marks, there is 
no excuse and I hesitate to rattle the skeleton in the closet, 
but our Colorado shippers should take immediate steps to im- 
prove those markings without the assistance or insistence of 
the Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, whose duty it 
_ to act as a mediator or arbitrator for shipper and carrier 
alike. 

While on this subject, let it be understood that while this 
paper appears to find fault with the shipper, the carrier is not 
devoid of errors such as rough handling, improper waybills, 
incorrect classification, wrong rates, illegible expense bills, and 
even sending to the agent at destination the wrong amount 
assessed as prepay—resulting in consignee paying a balance due 
bill and reviving our unfriendly friend, “Mr. Another Claim.” 

It seems that perhaps we are too conservative along rou- 
tine lines and that we should all brush up on modern methods, 
both thinking and acting, having respect for the other man’s 
position and his working conditions. Let the shipper have 
tolerance for the carrier’s rules and regulations, the carrier 
tolerance for the shipper’s wants, and the inspection bureau 
tolerance for both, without favoritism toward either. 

At one time, a traffic manager was considered a liability, 
but most concerns now classify him as an asset and a comfort 
to his superior. In the same terms, we want to tell you about 
your shipping clerk, but don’t forget to give him material and 
tools to do the job justice. Remember your shipping depart- 
ment is your front door. 





AIR MAIL SERVICE 


The Colonial Western Airways, Inc., of New York, John F. 
O’Ryan, president, has obtained the contract for carrying 
mail by air between Albany, N. Y., and Cleveland, O., via Sche- 
nectady, Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo, according to W. 
Irving Glover, acting Postmaster-General. Of four bidders the 
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bid of the Colonial Western Airways of $1.11 per pound was 
low by 11 cents. 

It is expected that the company will begin operations within 
ninety days, using at least five cabin type monoplanes with 
either Wright J-5 or Pratt and Whitney “Wasp” motors, with 
a speed ranging from 100 to 140 miles per hour. Mr. Glover 
has been advised that the company has a contract with the 
American Railway Express Company and that both mail and 
express will be carried from the inception of service. 

Bids will be opened August 18, for contract air mail service 
between Chicago, Ill., and Cincinnati, O., via Indianapolis, Ind., 
according to the Post Office Department. The service, which will 
be a daily one, will give Cincinnati direct connection from the 
transcontinental route to and from the west and will save a 
business day to the patrons of that office over the train schedule. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


Compilations made by the bureau of statistics of the Com- 
mission from reports of 75 large telephone companies show that 
in the five months ended with May the companies had an ag- 
gregate operating income of $97,808,754, an increase of $12,299,- 
691, or 14.4 per cent, as compared with the income for the 
corresponding period of 1926. For May the operating income 
was $19,367,264, an increase of $2,456,491, or 14.5 per cent, as 
compared with the income for May, 1926. The number of 
company stations in service at the end of May was 14,302,426, 
an increase of 812,380, or 6 per cent, as compared with the 
number in service at the end of May, 1926. 


CAR HIRE RULES 


The second in the series of hearings being conducted by 
the Commission in docket 17801 and consolidated cases, rules 
for car-hire settlement, opened at Chicago before Director 
Bartel, of the Commission’s bureau of service, and Examiner 
Rice, July 26. 

While the case is in the nature of a general investigation 
instituted by the Commission, the hearing at Chicago was prin- 
cipally devoted to consideration of matters relating to the Chi- 
cago situation that resulted from the Commission’s decision in 
dockets 4181 and I. and S. 414, which, along with others, were 
reopened for purposes of the general investigation. Four of 
the Chicago short line industrial roads, the Chicago Short Line, 
Illinois Northern, Manufacturers’ Junction, and Pullman are 
operating on a so-called modified Birmingham Southern basis, 
which provides for an allowance of four days’ free time, regard- 
less of the service, and the earning of credits and debits, as 
against the per diem plan which was in effect, under which they 
were allowed switching reclaim on all classes of service except 
that of interterminal (wholly within the Chicago switching 
district). 

The position taken by the line-haul and major belt line roads 
of the Chicago district at the hearing was that the basis in 
effect prior to the establishment of the modified Birmingham 
Southern rule should be re-established. The four industrial 
roads named sought the continuance of the existing basis of set- 
tlement, or, in lieu of that, a per diem basis with reclaim on all 
classes of service. 

Aside from the Chicago case, two other short lines, the Big 
Sandy and Kentucky River Railway and the Bay Terminal Rail- 
way, of Toledo, were heard. 

R. R. Evans, superintendent in charge of operations of the 
Big Sandy, said his road had 24 miles of main line connecting 
with the C. & O. at Dawkins, Ky., serving seven coal mines and 
four lumber operations. He gave other facts bearing on the 
operation of the road, its equipment, and such matters. He 
said his road was limited almost entirely to terminal movements 
and that it should have some settlement other than the per diem 
basis, which it now had, in view of that fact, as the nature 
of the service necessarily resulted in the road earning a rela- 
tively small revenue for the time cars were on its line. He said 
the amount paid by the road for car-hire was greatly in excess 
of a reasonable per cent of its total income and that he thought 
it was entitled to a certain amount of free time—that on the 
present basis the road was losing money and always had lost 
money. The gross revenue in 1926 was slightly over $227,000, 
he said, and the per diem payments totaled in excess of $18,000. 

H. O. Cameron, president of the Bay Terminal, said his 
road would prefer to be under per diem rules rather than the 
Birmingham Southern rule, though the results, financially, would 
be about the same. He gave the facts of the ownership of the 
road for the purpose of showing that it was not properly classi- 
fied as an industrial road and that treatment as such was not 
justified. 

L. C. Fritch, vice-president of the Rock Island, for the trunk 
line carriers, presented the results of a terminal study made by 
the Chicago Managers’ Association (Traffic World, July 2, page 
24). His testimony was for the purpose, he said, of giving an 
adequate picture of the terminal situation at Chicago. The re- 
port, he said, was the most exhaustive ever made in any ter- 
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minal district of a comparable size. He said it showed that the 
Chicago terminal district was the largest in the world. 

F. J. Wasson, car accountant of the Belt Railroad of Chi- 
cago, introduced the results of a statistical study made by a 
committee appointed by the Chicago Managers’ Association to 
inquire into the results of the introduction of the Birmingham 
Southern rule for application to the four industrial roads named, 
since its application in July, 1923. He said the direct connec- 
tions of the four industrial roads had been put to an expense of 
$288,661 in 1924 and 1925 by the working of that rule, in excess 
of what they would have had to pay for car-hire on the per 
diem basis, as it was in effect just prior to July, 1923. He said 
that, under the present arrangement, the industrial roads were 
practically relieved from payment of any car-hire. According 
to the study he presented the car-hire they paid amounted to 
five cents a day per car in 1924 and eight cents a day per car 
in 1925, as against the per diem assessment of $1 a day, which 
he contended the direct connections were compelled to stand. 
He pointed out that the Commission had originally prescribed 
the Birmingham Southern basis in an effort to avoid the possi- 
bility of the abuse of the per diem method of settlement for car- 
hire by industrial roads to the advantage of the proprietary in- 
dustry. He said that, in his opinion, there was just as much 
opportunity for that abuse under the existing plan as under the 
old one, and that it was a manifest injustice to the connecting 
roads to relieve the industrial roads of the payment of car-hire. 
He gave numerous other objections to the Birmingham Southern 
rule, such as complexity, added expense of accounting, and the 
withdrawal of incentive to the industrial roads to handle the 
cars with the greatest expedition and get release on the cars at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Further detail of the study presented by Mr. Wasson was 
introduced by E. F. Gaylord, car accountant of the C. B. & Q., 
and W. H. Giles, special agent of the Pennsylvania, at Chicago. 

The witnesses for the short line industrial roads, up to noon 
of July 29, were as follows: Walter C. Ransom, superintendent, 
Manufacturers’ Junction; George H. Mitchell, auditor, Manufac- 
turers’ Junction; J. Fred Sheehy, president and general man- 
ager, Chicago Short Line; J. T. Morrison, vice-president, Pull- 
man; and A. G. Nutt, freight agent, Illinois Northern. 

The representatives of the industrial roads contended that 
the figures presented by Mr. Wasson showing that the trunk- 
line connection of the industrial roads had been put to a heavy 
expense as a result of the application of the Birmingham South- 
ern rule were not complete, and that there was little difference, 
one way or the other, in the financial result to either set of 
carriers, except in the matter of cars used in interterminal serv- 
ice. They pointed to the fact that the average time a car re- 
mained on the short lines had been reduced in the last five years 
as evidence that the Birmingham Southern rule did not tend to 
inefficiency. They further declared that there was no abuse of 
car-hire under the existing plan for the benefit of the proprietary 
industry, and that there had been none under the previous ar- 
rangement. They were generally satisfied with the existing ad- 
justment, but uniformly expressed themselves as not opposed to 
a return to the per diem basis of settlement if the switching re- 
claim were allowed on interterminal service, as well as other 
classes, as, they said, was the case prior to 1915. 

In response to a statement made by counsel for the Ameri- 
can Railway Association that it would be impossible for the 
association to answer all the short lines that might appear at 
this or future hearings in the general investigation, due to lack 
of notice as to what and where roads were to appear, Director 
Bartel said it would probably be necessary to hold a final hear- 
ing at Washington, in addition to those already announced, and 
that opportunity would be granted the association to present 
such testimony in reply to the short lines as they had not been 
able to get in before. 





Digest of New Complaints 


No. 18970. Sub. No. 1. 
Okla., vs. A. & V. et 

Charges on iron and steel bands in violation of first three sec- 
tions of the act, from Federal and Alton, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Gary, Ind., to points in Oklahoma and Texas. Asks rates 
for future and reparation. 

No. 18970. Sub. No. 2. Same et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to iron and steel 
articles from Kansas City, Mo., and Topeka, Kans., to points in 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

No. 19732. Sub. — & See = e-% ~ ene of Commerce, Aber- 
deen, S. D., Cc. M. & St. P. et 

Rates in *visiation of sections 1 oa 3 of the act, on fruits and 
vegetables from points in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklah oma, Texas 
and ee to Aberdeen, S. D. Asks rates for future and 
. oT 

15814. , oe Paper Co., Hutchinson, Kan., vs. C. R. I. & 

‘ites in violation of the first three sections of the act, on 
wrapping F ns ad from Orange, Tex., to Hutchinson, Kans. Asks 
rates for future and reparation. 
No. 19815. New Bedford Board of Commerce in behalf of Brooks & 

Co., New Bedford, Mass., vs. B. & M. et a 


ae, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Bartlesville, 
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Bind your cases—barrels—drums—rolls— 
metal sheets—whatever you ship—into large 
units—and you have securely braced them 
against damage from shocks and bumps. 
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Acme Unit-Load do not resist but absorb 
train shocks. The great weight of each unit 
prevents excess shifting even under rough 
handling impacts. 


Least expensive, too! One man can brace 
almost any carload shipment in 30 minutes 
or less at a cost averaging $2.00. 

Our engineers will show you how to adopt Unit-Load 


to your shipments—saving time, money and reducing 
the danger of damage to your product. Send for literature. 
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Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 15 of the act, on un- 


compressed sea island cotton from Valdosta, 


Ga., and White 


Springs, Fla., to New Bedford, Mass., ordered diverted to Pena- 


cook, N. 
No. 19816. 
Fe et al. 


‘Ruckstell Sales & Mfg. Co., 


Asks reparation. 


Oakland, Calif., vs. 


Santa 


Rates in violation of first three sections of the act, on ‘‘Ruck- 


stell axles 


and housings therefor’’ 


from points in transcontin- 


ental group territory to Oakland, Calif. Asks rates for future and 


reparation. 


No. 19817. Drake Marble & Tile Co. et al., St. 


Minn., vs. Southern et al. 
Rates in violation of first three sections of the act, on rough 


quarried marble from point 
Twin Cities. 


Paul and. Minneapolis, 


in Alabama and Tennessee to the 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 


No.’ 19818. Ebersbach Construction Co., Pomeroy, O., vs. L. & N. 


Charges in violation of section 6 of the act, on 191 cars of 


material because of demurrage assessed at Grays, Ky. 


reparation. 


Asks 


No. 19819. Peabody Lumber Co.. Columbia City, Ind., vs. Grand Trunk 


Railway et 


al. 


Rate in violation of sections 1, 4 and 6 of the act, on lumber 


from Columbia City, Ind., 


future and reparation. 


No. 19838. Frederick Cotton Oil Co. et al., 


K.-T. et al. 


to Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Frederick, Okla., vs. M.- 


Asks rate for 


Unreasonable rates and charges on cottonseed from Dodson- 


ville, Tex., 


Frederick, Okla. 
No. 19820. Northwest Arkansas Freight Bureau, 
™. K. C. 8. 


to Mangum, Okla., 
Asks reparation. 


et al. 


and from Wellington, 


Tex., to 


Fayetteville, Ark., 


Rates in violation of first four sections of the act, on straw- 


berries from points in Arkansas to St. 


Mo. Asks rates for future and reparation. 


No. 19821. 


Dan W. Feitel Bag Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La., 


nois Central et al. 


Unreasonable rate on burlap bags from Turck, Kans., 


Orleans, La. 


Asks reparation. 


Louis and Kansas City, 


vs. Illi- 


to New 


No. 19822. Columbus (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Inland Water- 


ways Corp. 


et al. 


Alleges rail carrier defendants refuse to join with barge line 
in establishment of joint barge line and rail rates between Co- 


lumbus, Ga., and New Orleans and Mobile. 


of such rates. 


No. 19823. Texas Cement Plaster Co., 


Oklahoma 


Asks establishment 


City, Okla., vs. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient of Texas et al. 
Charges in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act, on saw- 


dust from St. Louis, Mo., 


ture and reparation. 


No. 19824. Luke Sims et al., 
Unreasonable rates and charges on slag from 
Ala., to Ellijay, 
No. 19825. Goodwillie-Green Box Co., 


rr. of 


Ga. Asks reparation. 


to Plasterco, Tex. 


Folkston, Ga., vs. 


Rockford, IIl., 


Asks rates for fu- 


Southern et al. 
Alabama City, 


vs. C. M. & St. 


al. 
Rates in violation of first three sections of the act, on lumber 


from Cloquet, Virginia and Bemidji, Minn., and Fort Francis, Ont., 


to Wausau, 


No. 19826. A. D. Sizer, Champaign, IIL, 


Wis. Asks reparation. 


we. C. 


M. & St. P. et al. 


Unreasonable rates on soft coal from West Clinton, Ind., to 
Ill. Asks rates for future and reparation. 


Champaign, 


No. 19827. Standard Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va 


et al. 


Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, 
paper unruled from Richmond, Va., 
Brooklyn, New York, etc. 


No. 19828. Sall 


Mountain Co., Chicago, Ill., vs 


to Baltimore, 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 
. D. & H. et al. 


Siva Fae. & 


on printing 
Philadelphia, 


Rates and charges in violation of first three sections of the act, 


on slate granules from Poultney, Vt., 


aration. 
No. 19829. The 


Unreasonable rates on natural 


Carter Oil Co., 


to Scranton, Pa. 


Asks rep- 


Tulsa, Okla., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
gasoline from points 


in Okla- 


homa to Bayonne and Bayway, N. J. Asks rates for future and 


reparation. 


No. 19830. Joyce-Pruit Co., Roswell, 
Class rates in violation of sections 1, 
Artesia and Carlsbad, N. M., 


Roswell, 


Portales, 


N. M., vs. 
3 and 4 of the act, to 


Santa Fe et al. 


from interstate 


points, as compared with rates to Albuquerque and Deming, N. 


M., and El Paso, and Pecos, Tex., and other points. 


rates for future. 


No. 19831. 
& Santa Fe 


Patterson Produce Co., 


et al. 


Dallas, Tex., 


Asks class 


vs. Gulf, Colorado 


Unreasonable rates on live poultry from Texas points to New 
Orleans. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 19832. De Kalb White Marble Co., Inc., Gouverneur, N. Y., vs. 
New York Central et al. 
Rates in violation of first three sections of the act, on crushed 
stone, stone chips or granules, stone dust and/or marble waste 


from De Kalb Junction, N. 


O., Detroit, 


Mich., and Chicago, Ill. 


and reparation. 


No. 19833. Bessemer Coal, Iron & Land Co. et al., 


vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. 
Unreasonable and prejudicial rates on coal from Belle Ellen, 


Ala., to Quincy, Fila. 


lection of alleged undercharges. 
No. 19834. Terre Haute (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Ahnapee 


& Western 


Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, 


et al. 


Y., to Cleveland, Gypsum and Toledo, 
Asks cease and desist order 


Birmingham, Ala., 


Asks rates for future and waiver of col- 


on overalls, 


overshirts, duck coats, and men’s work clothes from Terre Haute, 


Ind., to Chicago, IIl., 


Milwaukee, Wis., etc. 
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Asks rates for future. 
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DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


Ava ee Ill.—Chairman Esch: 
11224 (and Su Sy ee Coal Merchants’ Assn. vs. D. G., as 
Agent, A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 


August 1—Louisville, Ky. —Examiners Stiles and Parker: 
17000—Rate Structure Investigation Part 9—Livestock Southern Ter- 
ritory Rates. 
18487—Atlanta Live Stock Dealers et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
18500—Southeastern Live Stock Assn. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
18559—Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


August een, Ore.—Examiner Disque: 
18893—Blake McFall Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al, 


August 4—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Service Commission of Pa.: 
Finance No. 6335—Joint Application of Western New York and 
Pennsylvania Ry. and Pennsylvania R. R. lessee, for authority 
to abandon that portion of the Wolf Creek Branch of the Western 
New York and Pennsylvania Ry. extending from the Junction 
with the spur leading to Mine No. 5 to the Terminus of said 
branch at Redmond, Pa. 
August 8—Boise, Ida.—Examiner Disque 
19459—State of Idaho, Ex Rel, Public Utilities Commission of Idaho, 
vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al. 


August 9—Boise, Ida.—Examiner ews 
19567—Boise Payette Lumber Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


August 10—Washington, D. =e Folsom: 
Valuation No. 671—Tentative valuation of the property of the Cen- 
tralia Eastern R. R. 
Valuation No. 676—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Billings & Central Montana Ry. 
Valuation No. 802—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Minnesota & International Ry. et al. 
Valuation No. 836—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Duluth Union Depot &. Transfer Co. 
Valuation No. 959—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
August 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application No. 13115—Filed by Florida East Coast. 


August 12—Salt Lake City, Utah.—Examiner Disque: 
19303—Utah Shippers Traffic Assn. vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al. 
19706—Utah Shippers’ Traffic Assn. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 


August 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
Valuation No. 1022—In re tentative valuation of 
the New York Central R. R. et al. 
* Valuation No. 264—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
* Valuation No. 547—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the C. K. & S. Ry. 
* Valuation No. 564—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Mich. Cent. R. R. et al. 
* Valuation No. 573—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Detroit Terminal R. R. 
* Valuation No. 600—In re tentative valuation of the 
the Kanawha & West Virginia R. R. 
* Valuation No. 909—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the T. & O. C.-Ry. 
Valuation No. 620—In re tentative valuation of the properties of the 
Kanawha & Michigan Ry. et al. 
* Valuation No. 910—In re tentative valuation of the 
the Zanesville Terminal R. R. 
* Valuation No. 919—In re tentative valuation of the 
the Cincinnati Northern R. R. 
* Valuation No. 922—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Zanesville & Western Ry. 
* Valuation No. 945—In re tentative valuation of the 
the Lansing Manufacturers R. R. 
* Valuation No. 951—In re tentative valuation of the 
the D. T. & M. R. R. 
* Valuation No. 965—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Battle Creek & Sturgis Ry. 
*Valuation No. 978—In re tentative 
Lake Erie & Eastern Ry. 
* Valuation No. 983—In re tentative valuation of the 
the Chicago Junction Ry. 
* Valuation No. 988—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the New Jersey Junction R, R. 
* Valuation No. 990—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. et al. 
* Valuation No. 1012—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Gary & Western Ry. 
* Valuation No. 1047—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Chicago River & Indiana R. R. 
* Valuation No. 1049—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 


August 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hendon: 
Val. Dkt. No. 982—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
the Chicago & Calumet River Railroad Company. 


August 22—-Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 
Valuation No. 1004—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
the Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 
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properties of 


properties of 


properties of 


properties of 
properties of 
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properties of 
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WASHINGTON CHICAGO 
MILLS BUILDING 418-430 S, MARKET STREET 
Phone, Main 3840 Telephone, State 8635 
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TARIFF’ FILES 


Are replacing Non-Expanding 
Files, Box Drawers and Binders 
because they save time and space 


Every tariff and supplement 
instantly available. You can 
remove or replace any issue 
without disturbing others. 





You can read the whole front 
form of any tariff without 


be removal from the file. Self- 
indexing. 
A gentle push to close the 
drawer and all tariffs are 
safely compressed, Automati- 


cally, into the least space. 
These patented features and other advantages may now be 


had in the most complete line of tariff files on the market. 
Send for our new No. 27T Steel Equipment catalog. 


Automatic File & Index Co., E. 10th St., Green Bay, Wis. 
Factory Branch Displays at Chicago and Milwaukee 


The Popular 
Automatic 
Counter- High 
File---handles 
54% feet of 
solid tariffs. 






Automatic conven- 
ience plus handy 
counter, reference top 
and office divisions at 
cost of merely files. 


No. 3500T COUNTER HIGH Tariff File, 
42 in. high, 1144 wide, 24% deep. Bolt to- 
gether into solid appearing continuous 
counters. Contains 3 Automatic V Ex- 
panding Tariff Files. 


Among the prominent Automatic users,The A. 
T. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. says “Very satisfactery” 


Views of part of Auto- 
matic Installations in 
the Santa Fe offices at 
Topeka and Chicago. 
Automatic ts also used 
in their offices at Los 
Angeles, Kansas City, 
Galveston, Amarillo, 
Tulsa, etc. 
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Shippers: 


All structures ‘are concrete and steel, completely —- protected, affording greatest safety 

and security with lowest possible insurance rates. Our S 

management specializing in the operation of terminal and warehouse f 

ards of service to vessels and shippers alike. Our service costs no more — why pay as much for less? 
nearest to you and our rates and arrangements will be promptly 

furnished, together with descriptive illustrated folder. 


BOSTON «=@G=-0G-0G-0G-3S= 


BOSTON 
BOSTON TIDEWATER TERMINAL, Inc. 

J. M. Heffman, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 

666 Summer St., Boston ° 
Adequate, modern doekage facilities, direct 
rail connection all railroads —direct dis- 
charge ship to cars and cars to ship—storage 
direct from ship — no transfer or trucking 
charge. A mile of berthing space — Piers 
100 feet wide. . Open storage 
for lumber, pig iron and 
similar bulk cargoes. 


BUFFALO 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


sale and retail districts. Served by 
all railroads entering Buffalo, in- 
cluding the Great Lakes 

and N, Y. Canal lines. Also 
by all suburban auto com- 
panies. General warehousing with 
pool car distribution and cartage 
facilities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER 
TERMINAL 


G. M. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. and 
reasurer 
10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Berths for 15 largest ocean cargo carriers 
—2 reinforced concrete and steel fireproof 
warehouses—over one million sq. ft. covered 
storage space available — Lowest insurance 
rates — Exceptional facilities for handling 
both general and bulk cargoes — No light- 
erage — Railroad storage yard 500-car ca- 
pacity — Tracks extend entire length all 3 
piers — 25 acre yard adjacent to piers for 
storage and distribution of lumber. 






Write or telephone the company 













































The Chain of Tidewater Terminals 
Allied Inland Warehouses 





NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State St., New York 


Two modern fireproof double-decked piers, 1320 ft. 
long, 150 ft. wide—located foot 58th St., Brooklyn— 
within free lighterage limits, affording shipments via 
all railroads—slips 250 ft. wide—Quicker docking and 
undocking, faster arrival and departure. Best labor 
conditions—Faster loading and discharging—Less 
stevedoring costs. No lighter or barge detentions— 

No long No plling—Maxi- 

mum dispatch. roof storage di- 

o 








PHILADELPHIA 





MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO., 
10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Snowden Henry, Supt. 

Eleven mammoth warehouses, 
floor area of 1,300,000 square feet, 
served by Penn. R. R. sidings. Larg- 
est operators of public warehouses 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS, INC. 
J. A. Meere, 
; Nerfolk, Va. 
Three piers, each 1300 ft. long—4 open 
bulkhead berths—8 warehouses with 2,200,- 
000 sq. ft. space— Warehouses served by 
depressed tracks and concrete drives. 
Receiving, delivering and classification 
yards have over 4,000-car capacity — Every 
modern device for rapid and economical 
handling, all classes of cargo— Forty 
acres open storage space for lumber, metals 
and ores. No lighterage. Served by Nor- 
folk’s eight Trunk Lines. 


The above means great money saving to you. Read carefully —then direct 
your freight to be delivered to these splendid terminals, and warehouses. 


HARVEY C. MILLER, President 


319 Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PITTSBURGH— _ 





Put your plant 


where it will thrive 


THE TRAFFIC. WORLD 








The Industrial Metropolis of America 


ATURE’S vast storehouse of raw materials— 

favorable climatic conditions—ample rail and 

water transportation —adequate labor —cheap 
power—handy markets—all of these have combined to 
place Pittsburgh in foremost position in production of 
iron and steel, coal and coke, oil and gas, electrical 
materials, glass, industrial chemicals, food stuffs and a 
great variety of other manufactured articles. 


With fourteen million people within two hundred 


{ 


miles, and sixty-nine million people within five hundred 
miles, the Pittsburgh District affords unequaled oppor- 
tunity for additional manufacturing to meet the needs 
of this population. 


This Company, serving the West and South Sides of 
the Pittsburgh District with belt line service in connec- 
tion with all trunk lines, offers its active aid in the estab- 
lishment of manufacturing or distributing enterprises 
along its line. 





Montour Railroad Company ~ Oliver Building 
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ALWAYS 


- ‘The Soul of a Railroad 


A railroad may be said to be composed of a 
body and a soul. The first is the railway prop- 
erty, consisting of the engines, cars, tracks, 
tools, machinery and buildings—things of lit- 
tle value except as they are wisely used in the 
production of transportation. The second is 
the moving spirit, consisting of the employes, 
who animate the railroad and who give to it 
character and ideals. 


A great deal depends upon the ability and 
integrity of railway employes. The service 
they produce through the utilization of rail- 
way property is one of the mainstays of our 
civilization. Without their ministration our 
entire fabric of production, manufacture and 
distribution would collapse. Daily the railway 
employes of this country must handle safely, 
efficiently and economically railway property 
representing an investment of approximately 
$13,000 for each employe, and daily they must 
safeguard and expedite the movement of more 
than two million passengers and shipments 
worth in the neighborhood of two billion 
dollars. 


Personal responsibility of a highly exacting 
sort is the lot of every railway employe. Team 
work and willingness to serve are essential— 
they should be bred in the bone. With so 
much dependent upon them, is it any wonder 
that railway workers are inclined to regard 
their railway employment as a mark of dis- 
tinction? This attitude toward their calling 


is true not only of employes engaged in the 
more highly specialized branches of railway 
work but also of those whose occupations dif- 
fer little, if at all, from work in other fields. 


Every railroad is measured by the character 
of its employes, as reflected in the service the 
railroad provides. Upon all the employes to 
some extent, but more especially upon those 
who come in direct contact with the public, 
depends the reputation of the railroad. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the employes 
stand for the railroad in the public mind. 


The Illinois Central System regards itself 
as fortunate in the character of its employes. 
Many of them represent the second and third 
generations in this railroad’s service. Their 
loyalty, courtesy and co-operation make pos- 
sible the high standing which this railroad en- 
joys in public esteem—a standing which is the 
finest possible tribute to the family spirit of 
the organization. 


The Illinois Central System was never bet-. 
ter fortified than today in both plant and per- 
sonnel. Body and soul, it is ready to meet all 
the demands made upon it. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 
invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, August 1, 1927 
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Different problems develop for dif- 
ferent manufacturers in building 
up their distribution in the great 
New York Market. Each manu- 
facturer finds peculiar conditions 
with which to contend, due in part 
to the character of his merchandise, 
in part to his own merchandising 
methods, and in part to the sales 
methods of his trade. 

Bush Distribution Service has 
succeeded because it makes the 
necessary adjustments for each 
individual manufacturer, taking 
into consideration his peculiar 
problems, and pre-determining 
a special made-to-order system 
to insure prompt and perfect 
deliveries. 

The agent for an electrical re- 
frigerator needs no stocks delivered 
to his store. He merely requires a 
permanent display line. But he 
must be certain that a complete 
machine will reach his customer’s 
home, according to exact shipping 
instructions, at the time his repre- 
sentative calls to install it. 

Competition is so keen today 


BUSH TERMINAL Co. 


BUSH 


DISTRIBUTION 


SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken over 


from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


. Merchandise checked 


and entered on inven- 
tory forms and dupli- 
cates issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 


. Special inspection of 


merchandise involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing. 


. Immediate release of 


merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 


. Automatic stock rec- 


ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise . . . and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


shortest time possible. 


. Open Stock Service in- 


cludes unpacking cases, 
stocking merchandisein 

ial compartments 
according to size, style 
and type of product, 
and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted 
orders. 


Distribution Service 


New York 
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Individual 


Jor each manufacturer -~ ~ 


that one manufacturer leads an- 
other by the slightest fraction of an 
advantage. 

The successful merchant is keen 
enough to spot that difference and 
appreciate it'. . .jhe recognizes the 
importance of the physical side of 
distribution. 

The remarkable efficiency of 
Bush Distribution.Service is espe- 
cially appreciated by the big New 
York merchants who realize the 
necessity for prompt, efficient and 
economical distribution of their 
merchandise throughout this wide 
metropolitan area. They recog- 
nize that it would be impossible for 
Bush Service to function so effi- 
ciently in such volume were it not 

for the perfec- 
tion of the 
general system 

. and the 
special adap- 
tations of ser- 
vice to each 
manufacturer’s 
peculiar prob- 
lems. 


Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service — Dept. C-4 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, “Distribution Perfected.” 













































SERVING THE VIRGINIAS 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Between Chesapeake Bay and the Ohio River lie the States of Virginia and West 
Virginia, both of which have made wonderful progress during the past few years in 
agriculture and industry. Here are some statistics showing the results of the economic 
development of these great states: 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES 
VIRGINIA | WEST VIRGINIA 


Area, land, sq. miles............... 40,262 24,022 
ED 2.6 Bes» 5 hd we aa os on oe 2,550,000 1,700,000 
oo i Ee $4,900,000,000 $4,700,000,000 
Mfd. Products, Value .............. 600,000,000 500,000,000 
Mines and Quarries, Value ......... 35,000,000 300,000,000 
Mineral Products, Value ........... 45,000,000 350,000,000 
Farm Property, Value ............. 1,000,000,000 425,000,000 
PIII. «3 TS 5» 5 6d 4 wisrne ¢ 40-0: 435,000,000 350,000,000 
Public School Expenditure ......... 25,000,000 24,000,000 
Railroad Mileage ................. 4,714 4,062 


INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Considering the two Virginias as a single geographic unit there is no like area in the 
country that offers so many of the fundamental factors necessary for the successful opera- 
tion of industry and for community growth. 


Virginia has one of the great harbors of the world—Hampton Roads—which port is 
located almost midway on the Atlantic Seaboard. The entire State is a great manufac- 
turing center, ideally situated for economic distribution to the markets of the northeast 
and southeast. 


West Virginia is a storehouse of fuels. It is literally the heart of the great Appa- 
lachian bituminous coal fields. Its large production of coal, natural gas and oil is an 
important factor in the low cost of fuel, as well as the cheap electric power available 
throughout the State. 


Among the many other advantages are the natural resources: water power, timber, 
iron ore, glass sand, limestone, salt, shales, clays, etc., and these have contributed in a 
large measure to the development of the States. 


Ideal climate conducive to out of door work the year around. Superior labor and 
living conditions. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, a potent force in this development, serves the 
Virginias by a double track main line from Hampton Roads (Newport News-Norfolk) 
through Richmond and Lynchburg and on to the Ohio River at Huntington, W. Va., 
thence to Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago and Columbus, Ohio. 


The Industrial Department of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway will be at your 
service with complete data about this section. Address— 
Industrial Department 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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THE SOO LINE’S GREAT 


Freight Terminal 
Chicago 


The terminal ‘is located in 
the heart of the business 
and manufacturing district 
of the city and covers 1 1 
city blocks. 


Facing at its northern end on 

Twelfth Street the structure oc- 

cupies the entire area between 

Canal and Clinton Streets, cross- : 

ing Maxwell street, Fourteenth < = ge Se reevee cerca 
Street and Fourteenth Place, then Teh be @ we Yer == i ae Bir eEEZCE pa 
turning to the west the tracks cross 

Jefferson and Union Streets. 
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ALWAYS DEPENDABLE on ps ieee 
SAINT PAUL 


FREIGHT SERVICE MILWAUKEE 


AGENCIES , 
Boston, Mass., 40 Central St. i codes. S. os and Pine Sts. CAGO 
Buffalo, N. Y., 409-410 Iroquois St. Louis, Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Bldg ae 
St. iy Mina, 3 1112 Merchants 


Bldg. 
Sep tates te 
Tenia. 675 Market St. 
Sault Ste. + 
Seattle, Washb., 5566 pope 
Spokane, Wash, 1008 Old Nat Bank Bldg. 
0. W. Superior, Wis. 
est ic, N. Bloomfield Ave, Tacoma, Wash., 1118 Pacific Ave. 
Mich, 4 a16 Lindauist Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa., Locust Waukesha, Wis. 
Ind., 480 Merch. Bank Bldg. Winnipeg, Man. 603-604 Lombard Bldg. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT - - - CARE SOO LINE 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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